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Before this issue reaches 
our readers, the Demo- 
cratic Convention will be 
assembled in St. Louis. What the result 
of that Convention will be it would be 
futile for us to prophesy, because our read- 
ers will not improbably know the result 
before they-can read our forecast of it, 
and to interpret the Convention before it 
meets is a somewhat hazardous business, 
This much, however, is to us clear, that 
there will be three parties in this assem- 
bly : one, represented by Mr. Cleveland, 
who believe in the principles of what we 
may call Jeffersonian Democracy—that 
is, in as little government as possible, and 
in a strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion ; one, represented by Mr. Bryan, who 
believe in the principles of what we may 
call Social Democracy—that is, in en- 
larged powers of government, through 
which the many may be able to control 
and direct for the benefit of society 
many of the industrial operations which 
have been left in past times to be directed 
and controlled by individual enterprise ; 
and, third, a party who are simply 
opposed to the Republican party as a 
party, or to Mr. Roosevelt as an indi- 
vidual, or to both, and whose platform 
will be union of all Democratic factions 
in order to turn the Republican party 
out of power. This appears to us to be 
practically the view represented by Mr. 
Gorman, If this third party can frame 
such a platform and find such a candi- 
date that the other two party factions 
can stand on the one and accept the 
other, a united action may be expected 
from the Convention. But if either of 
the two sections which possess political 
principles for which they care more than 
for party victory is able to carry the 
Convention, we may expect either an 
independent nomination by the other 
section, analogous to the nomination of 
Palmer and Buckner in 1896, or acquies- 
cence in the Convention and quiescence 
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in the campaign. The Prohibitionists 
in convention in Indianapolis last week 
nominated as their candidate for Presi- 
dent Silas C. Swallow, of Pennsylvania, 
and for Vice-President George W. Car- 
roll, of Texas. A platform was adopted 
which, in addition to the usual argument. 
in favor of prohibition, makes declara- 
tions in favor of international arbitra- 
tion, uniform laws for the country and 
its dependencies, popular election of 
Senators, the initiative and referendum, 
reform in divorce laws, the extension of 
civil service, and other reforms, 


@ 


We have had several letters 
from correspondents in Colo- 
rado, some of them giving some light, 
others furnishing some heat, on the sub- 
ject of the Colorado civil war. One 
error into which we were led by appar- 
ently authentic information telegraphed 
to the East at the time ought to be cor- 
rected. Acting on that information, we 
assumed that the men who broke up 
the press of the Victor ‘“‘ Record ” were 
representatives of the Miners’ Union. 
Later evidence indicates that they were 
representatives of the Citizens’ Alliance. 
Whether either organization as an or- 
ganization was responsible for. this act 
of violence we have no means of know- 
ing. It is now stated that representa- 
tives of the Federal Government have 
gone to Colorado to investigate the con- 
dition of affairs in that State, as they 
have a right to do under the Federal 
law. Such an investigation will be as 
nearly unprejudiced and authoritative 
as any we can hope to have, and The 
Outlook reserves its further judgment 
on the whole complicated condition of 
affairs in that State until this investiga- 
tion is completed and its results are 
given to the public. We ought, how- 
ever, perhaps to add that we see no 
reason to change our opinion that the 
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Miners’ Union is morally responsible 
for the tragedy at Independence, who- 
ever perpetrated that wholesale assas- 
sination, because the inflammatory ap- 
peal issued by the.officers of the:Miners’ 
Union led naturally to the perpetration 
of that crime; and-that, on the other 
hand, no conditions whatever could jus- 
tify the military authorities in deporting 
miners from the State of Colorado with- 
out giving them an opportunity to be 
heard in their own defense. - The greater 
the crime with which they were charged, 
the clearer was their right to a fair and 
impartial trial of the charge presented 
against them. 
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On Tuesday of last 
week the coroner’s 
jury brought in their 
verdict concerning the burning of the 
excursion steamboat General Slocum, 
which occurred near Hell. Gate, New 
York, on the 15th of June. It declares 
that the president, secretary, and com- 
modore of the Knickerbocker Steamboat 
Company, to which the General Slocum 
belonged, and the captain of the General 
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Slocum itself, not only neglected to 
guard against accident by fire, by pro-. 
viding a suitable fire-extinguishing equip- 
ment and a well-drilled crew, as well as 
other life-saving appliances, but, on the 


contrary, had furnished an improper 
fire-extinguishing equipment, an ineffi- 
cient complement of men, and an insuf- 
ficient number of life-saving appliances. 
It also finds that this condition of affairs 
existed on the day that the boat was 
inspected by the official of the United 
States Steamboat Inspection Service. 
It fixes the responsibility for the death 
of the victims of the disaster upon the 
misconduct and negligence of the off- 
cers and directors of the steamboat com- 
pany, and recommends that the officers 
and directors, the captain of the steam- 
boat, the commodore of the fleet, and 
the mate of the boat be held criminally 
responsible; that the Government in- 
spector be held for criminal negligence; 
and that the whole system of inspection 
used in the harbor of New York should 
be reformed by order of the Secretary 
‘of Commerce and Labor. The Federal 
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Grand Jury has been .assembled and is 
taking testimony in preparation for 
bringing indictments. In the meantime 
there has arisen some uncertainty 
with regard to reinspection. In spite 
of the order issued by’ Secretary Cortel- 
you, it is declared that no such reinspec- 
tion can be legally required. On the 
one hand, it is said that such inspection 
is. legally determined, not by the Secre- 
tary, but by a Board of Inspectors. On 
the other hand, it is said that the steam- 
boat companies which have already sub- 
mitted to one inspection cannot legally 
be made to. submit to another. Even if 
this is true, The Outlook is clear as to 
two points—first, that the inspector who 
refuses. to reinspect a vessel ought to. 
be subject to dismissal ; second, ‘that: 
any steamboat company which refuses 
to submit to reinspection ought to lose’ 
the patronage of all people who care. at 
all for their own lives. This is certainly: 
a case where public opinion ought not 
to grow less keen but rather more keen: 
with the lapse of time. : It may be re- 
membered that on March 2.a. buildingi 
in New York City called the Hotel 
Darlington, in process of construction, 
collapsed. - The owner of the building 
was indicted by the Grand Jury, the 
contractor in charge was declared to be 
of great ignorance and limited intelli- 
gence ; and the inspector was found to 
be grossly negligent, not fit for his 
position; yet not an arrest has been 
made, and the inspector is still employed 
by the Building Department. Popular 
indignation that results in no action is 
worse than useless. Such accidents 
will be made impossible, humanly speak- 
ing, only when civil and criminal law 
become as inexorable as the law that 
fire burns and ‘that water drowns. 
@ 

’ Forty thousand men 

‘in New York Gity, 

; members of the Gar, 
ment Workers’ Union, divided into thirty- 
five branch unions; began last week. a 
strike against the ‘“open.shop.” . It'is 
said that over -half.of the .ready-made 
clothing worn ‘in the United States.,is 
made on Manhattan Island.. Practically 
all--of the manufacturers of ready-made 
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clothing in this territory have thus been 
deprived of labor. If the strike should 
be prolonged, people all over the coun- 
try would feel its effects. It therefore 
offers a case concerning which public 
opinion may have something pertinent 
to say.. The contention of the garment 
workers may be briefly stated in this 
way. Until this year there has been 
for some time an annual agreement be- 
tween the garment workers and their 
employers. The last annual agreement 
expired on the first of May. Just before 
this date the manufacturers, who are 
now united in a National organization, 
held. a meeting at which they passed a 
resolution adopting the principle of the 
“open shop.” Before the agreement 
expired, the manufacturers hung up in 
their various shops a notice informing 
their employees that the principle of the 
“open, shop” would hereafter be the 
rule. The workers asked for a confer- 
ence for two purposes : first, to make an 
agreement; second, to ascertain just what 
the shop notice meant. Theleader of the 
Cutters’ Union declares that the manu- 
facturers replied, on the one hand, by 
saying that the notice meant nothing, and, 
on the other hand, by declining to hold 
a conference for the purpose of making 
another agreement. The ground for 
their refusal, as the employees under- 
stand it, was that, since the shops were 
hereafter to be “open shops,” they 
would now make their arrangements 
with individual workmen. The em- 
ployees also understand that the manu- 
facturers. wished to increase the number 
of apprentices. Thereupon the Gar- 
ment Workers at a special meeting 
almost. unanimously voted to strike. 
The leader of the Garment Cutters 
stated the demand of the workers to be 
that the manufacturers “enter into an 
agreement that this notice is inopera- 
tive.” When he was asked, “‘ What the 
Garment Workers want, then, is a closed 
shop?” he replied, “ Yes, as it has 
been in the past.” The leaders of this 
strike confessedly believe that if a man 
does not belong to the union he is not 
to be allowed in the business. Undoubt- 
edly the cutters and tailors have reason 
to be exasperated at the cavalier treat- 
ment which they have received at the 


hands of their employers; undoubtedly, 
also, the workers in these trades, re- 
cruited largely from newly arrived 
immigrants, mostly Jewish and Italian, 
are justified in the attempt to raise the 
standard of wages, for they are hardly 
paid in proportion to their skill ; never- 
theless, their attempt to break down the 
principle of the “open shop” is an 
attack upon the freedom of labor which 
will not gain them the sympathy of those 
who believe that wage-earners should 
not be interfered with in exercising their 
right either to organize or to work as 
individuals, 
& 
_.. A correspondent of 
pia a veo The Outlook who has 
been a month at the 
Exposition, and is there still, sends us 
the following particulars regarding the 
cost of staying at St. Louis, with the 
explanatory remark that they are written 
for the information of a man or woman 
living a thousand miles from St. Louis, 
who desires to see the Exposition, but 
who cannot afford more than $70 or $80, 
which must cover the railroad fare and 
the expenses of a two weeks’ stay. Res- 
taurant charges in St. Louis and in the 
Exposition grounds are undoubtedly 
about twice the normal rate.. A meal 
that could be had in New York or Bos- 
ton for fifty cents will cost ninety cents 
or a dollar inside or outside the Exposi- 
tion grounds. But here the exceptional 
charges may be said to end. Room 
rent is not high, for the reason that the 
moderate-priced hotels, both those of 
long standing and those which have 
been built and equipped for the Exposi- 
tion, have to compete with thousands of 
St. Louis families who, during the Expo- 
sition, are opening their houses to room- 
seekers. Residential St. Louis lies prin- 
cipally between Jefferson Avenue and 
King’s Highway, the last of the boule- 
vards on the western side before the 
Exposition grounds are reached. The 
distance between Jefferson Avenue and 
King’s Highway is nearly three miles, 
and the division extends for a mile or 
two on each side of Delmar Avenue, 
along which travel from downtown 
reaches the Exposition. In this area it is 
safe to say that seven out of ten houses 
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are open to people who are willing to 
pay a dollar or a dollar and a half a day 
for their accommodations, Almost every 
house in the class renting from $45 to 
$80 a month is open on this basis. 
Three out of five families living in these 
houses intimate by notices on the doors 
or windows that they are receiving 
World’s Fair visitors, and many of those 
not making such an announcement of 


their being temporarily in the hotel busi- - 


ness have a standing advertisement in 
the columns of the local papers. Up to 
the end of June there was no pressure 
on the room accommodation, and even 
should the number of visitors to the Ex- 
position mount up as they did at Chicago, 
and as they are most likely to do, people 
need not stay away from St. Louis for 
fear of lack cf good accommodation or 
of overcharge and extortion. From 
present appearances, any one with $70 
or $80 to spend on the trip need have 
no apprehension of having to pay more 
than a dollar a day for a fair room ina 
good private house, if as soon as he 
arrives he will spend an hour in finding 
aroom. Some of the newer and cheaper 


hotels which are advertising broadcast 


over the country have hit on a device 
for “ grafting,” concerning which a word 
of caution may be added. They will 
tell correspondents that they are very 
full, but suggest that they come on and 
that the hotel will do the best it can for 
them at the rate quoted in its advertise- 
ments. A room -will be provided for 
one night for a dollar or a dollar and a 
half, but in the morning the guest will 
be informed that the particular room 
must be vacated for a guest who had 
engaged it in advance, and that the only 
rooms available are four dollars, or five 
dollars, or whatever sum the hotel desk 
conceives the guest would be likely to 
pay. Just as soon as a visitor is con- 
fronted with this proposition he should 
turn out and look up a room in a pri- 
vate house. The Exposition is all that 
St. Louis has ever claimed for it, and it 
is from a feeling that uncertainty as to 
expense is causing many people to hesi- 
tate about going that The Outlook has 
had its correspondent now in St. Louis 
furnish these particulars, which may re- 
lieve some doubts. 
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Harvard conferred de- 
grees upon a larger total 
number of men last week 
than in any other year in the history of the 
University; of this number 470 received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Bishop 
Lawrence was elected President of the 
Alumni Association. President Eliot 
announced the receipt of $1,188,000 in 
gifts and bequests during the past 
year. We speak elsewhere of the im- 
portant addresses by Secretary Taft and 
Mr. Olney at Cambridge. At Rad- 
cliffe, and indeed all over the country, 
great interest was felt in the reception 
by Helen Adams Keller of the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The graduating class 
numbers 96. The Yale Commence- 
ment presented several new features 
besides the conferring of honorary de- 
grees on distinguished Filipinos, The 
forming of a closer connection of the 
alumni with the management of the 
University was indicated not only by the 
President’s address before the alumni 
meeting—the first case of the kind—on 
the condition and needs of the Univer- 
sity, but by the proposal to form a 
national advisory council of alumni, in 
which every Yale Association, or group 
of Associations, with a membership of 
a hundred shall have a representative. 
The first of a probable series of memo- 
rials to Yalensian martyrs of civilization 
appeared in the unveiling of a tablet 
commemorating Pitkin, slain by the 
Boxers in 1900. Ex-Secretary Root’s 
address on “Some Duties of American 
Lawyers to American Law” was a forci- 
ble warning against disrespect for au- 
thority and excess in the exercise of 
official power. The resignation of 
Morris F. Tyler as Treasurer calls 
attention. to the fact that in his admin- 
istration the permanent funds of the 
University have risen from $2,111,189 
to $4,534,829. At Trinity College, 
Hartford, enthusiasm was shown by the 
alumni at its meeting on June 21 over 
the improved prospects of the College 
under the presidency of Dr. Flavel S. 
Luther, who has been chosen to fill the 
vacancy caused by Dr. Smith’s resigna- 
tion. Dr. Luther will be inaugurated 
next October. The coming freshman 
class is expected to number one hundred. 
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An effort is being made to increase the 
endowment fund. The University of 
Vermont is celebrating this week its one 
hundredth anniversary. Among the 
honorary degrees conferred by the col- 
leges last week upon men in whom the 
public at large is especially interested 
may be mentioned the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity granted by Harvard to Pres- 
ident Faunce, of Brown, and to Theodore 
T. Munger, of New Haven; the degree 
of Doctor of Laws conferred by Amherst 
on William H. Moody, Secretary of the 
Navy, and by Harvard on Professor Toy 
and Senator Lodge; that of Doctor of 
Civil Law conferred by the University 
of the South upon Baron von.Sternburg, 
the German Ambassador to the United 
States, and that of Doctor of Music con- 
ferred by Yale on Mr. Frank Damrosch, 
of this city. The two college athletic 
features of the year were the boat races 
at Poughkeepsie and New London. In 
the former contest Syracuse University 
scored a notable victory over its oppo- 
nents (Cornell, Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
Georgetown, and Wisconsin) by winning 
easily both the university and the fresh- 
man eight-oared races. At New Lon- 
don Yale won the freshman race, Harvard 
the four-oared race, while the University 
race, after disappointing postponement, 
was easily won by Yale. 
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vise aii Two speeches were 
Speeches: Judge Taft’s made at Harvard 
University last week, 

one by Judge Taft, the other by Mr. 
Olney, which represent in a very strik- 
ing manner the two tendencies, perhaps 
we should say the two schools of politi- 
cal thought, between which the citizens 
of the United States have to choose. 
Judge Taft’s speech before the Harvard 
Law School Association will be found re- 
ported in full in the Boston “ Evening 
Transcript” for Tuesday, June 28. Any 
readers who wish an authoritative ac- 
count of what the American Govern- 
ment has done and is proposing to do 
in the Philippines under the present 
Administration will find it in this ad- 
dress, Judge Taft recited the history 
of our connection with the Philippines: 
the liberation of the Filipinos from 


Spanish misrule, the suppression of 
the insurrection, the establishment of 
American sovereignty, the organization 
of municipal and provincial government 
on bases so liberal in the matter of 
autonomy as to surprise the inhabitants 
of the islands, the suppression of ladron- 
ism by a native constabulary, the for- 
mation of a public school system, the 
inauguration of public works, and the 
establishment of a judicial system, part 
native, part American. ‘Turning to the 
present and the future, Judge Taft af- 
firmed that Filipinos have all the civil 
rights mentioned in the Bill of Rights, 
save the right of trial by jury and the 
right to bear arms; that these civil 
rights are not merely theoretically as- 
sured, but practically maintained ; that 
among these rights is freedom to advo- 
cate the independence of the islands by 
peaceful means; that it is expected that 
in less than a decade every Filipino 
child can study English and receive an 
elementary education; that the present 
purpose of the Administration is to teach 
the people how to govern themselves, 
and that the learning of English is one 
of the important steps to that end— 
“jmportant in creating a solidarity 
among the people and in enabling the 
people to understand each other ; impor- 
tant in bringing them into touch with 
the Anglo-Saxon world, where they shall 
drink in the principles of civil liberty.” 
. @ 
ol ae At the Law School 
Speeches: Mr. Olney's Alumnidinner which 
- followed, Mr. Olney 
declared that “ the old order is changing 
swiftly and vitally,” that lawyers and 
statesmen of seventy-five years ago 
would have been as startled by current 
American theories: as scientists of that 
day would have been by modern scien- 
tific discoveries ; and that, whether the 
old order is overturning the new or not, 
it is revolutionary. As an illustration 
of this change, he cited the work accom- 
plished by Judge Taft: 

Having absolute mastery over the lives 
and fortunes of 7,500,000 of people, he has 
won general admiration and applause by the 
justice and skillfulness of his rule and by the 


tact, patience, and humanity of his dealings 
with an alien and subject race. Yet upon 
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the American lawyer, steeped in the doctrine 
and traditions of the past, the inquiry at 


once forces itself, What place has despotism - 


—even the most benevolent and most intel- 
ligent—in our Americaz political system, and 
where, by searching, shall we find it out? 
Referring to Judge Taft’s advocacy of 
the present Philippine policy, on the 
ground that it was for the benefit of the 
Filipino people, and, even if it involved 
some American sacrifice, we can afford 
it, he replied as follows: 

But out of any such proposition at once 


issues another legal puzzle for the modern 
American lawyer to find in the National 


Constitution the principle of altruism; to ° 


find in a frame of government declared on 
its face by the people adopting it to be de- 
signed to “ secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity” any authority 
for purely philanthropic enterprises—any 
right in that government to turn itself into a 
missionary to the benighted tribes of islands 
in the South Seas, seven thousand miles from 
our shores; or any power to tax the toiling 
masses of this country for the benefit of 
motley groups of the brown people of the 
tropics, between whom and the taxpayers 
there is absolutely no community either of 
interest or of sympathy. 

In one of his lectures George William 
Curtis drew a contrast between the 
statesmanship of the era of Daniel 
Webster and that of the era of Charles 
Sumner, William H. Seward, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Daniel Webster asked 
only, What is Constitutional? Sumner, 
Seward, and Lincoln asked, What is right? 
The claim of Mr. Seward that there was 
a “higher law” than the Constitution 
was greeted first with derision, then with 
invective. This contrast seems to us to 
reappear in these two addresses of Judge 
Taft and Mr. Olney. In his address 
Judge Taft does not, we think, once 
refer either to the Constitution of the 
United States or to the precedents set 
by the fathers. Mr.-Olney appears to 
recognize no other standard than those 
precedents and that Constitution. He 
submits the question of our Filipino 
policy to the American lawyer “steeped 
in the doctrines and traditions of the 
past.” He declares that the new school 
of thought finds no support in “any 
writings or 
American jurists of two generations 
ago,” and he implies, if he does not 
assert, that we cannot as a Nation ex- 
ercise benevolence to a poor, ignorant, 
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and suffering people, because we cannot 
“tind in the National Constitution the 
principle of altruism.” Thus, these two 
speeches represent two spirits even more 
than two principles of action: the one 
asks, What is ethical, just, and right for 
a great Nation to do? and assumes that 
America is a Nation, and that the Con- 
stitution gives it power to do what is 
just and right, unless that power is 
expressly and in terms denied. The 
other asks, What do the written Consti- 
tution of the United States and the 
doctrines and traditions of the past call 
upon us to do? and denies that we may 
do anything unless we are called upon 
to do it by those traditions and that 
Constitution. Mr. Olney is right in 
implying that this standard belongs to 
the old order, and in declaring that the 
new order recognizes a different standard 
as a measure of National action. The 
more clearly this difference between the 
old order and the new is put before the 
American people, the more certain it is 
that they will answer in no uncertain 
sound: 


“ Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good.” 


® 


The acceptance of 
the presidency of 
the University of 
Virginia by Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, of 
Tulane University, New Orleans, brings 
to an institution of great distinction and 
of wide opportunities of usefulness one 
of the most representative Southern 
teachers, scholars, and speakers; a 
Southern orator who combines the fer- 
vor and eloquence of the Old South with 
the restraint, moderation, and balance 
of the New South; a scholar whose 
knowledge has been at the service of 
the public, and who has already demon- 
strated his capacity in more than one 
difficult position. The natural deference 
to the original plan of Mr. Jefferson for 
the University of Virginia has made the 
trustees of that institution reluctant to 
change its form of government in order 
to bring it in line with the most efficient 
methods of modern college administra- 
tion; but, after long discussion and 
deliberation, both trustees and faculty 
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have come to the conclusion that a 
more Closely knit organization is essen- 
tial to the progress of a great university. 
They could not have found a more com- 
petent man in the South, nor one who 
will more adequately interpret the spirit 
of a university, than Dr. Alderman. It 
is a piece of good fortune that he is not 
a Virginian, since one of the limitations 
of the institution has been a little ex- 
cess of devotion to the traditions of the 
State. Those traditions, generous and 
noble as they have been, cannot consti- 
tute the capital of a modern university ; 
and the University of Virginia will profit 
by closer association with other institu- 
tions and especially with the renaissance 
of educational interest in the South. 
Dr. Alderman is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, which has 
furnished so many of the present educa- 
tional leaders in that section. He was 
for some years a teacher in the State 
Industrial College for Women at Greens- 
boro. He threw himself into the cam- 
paign for the betterment of public edu- 
cation in the State with the ardor of a 
reformer, the zeal of an evangelist, and 
the knowledge of a trained teacher. He 
canvassed the State from end to end, 
holding meetings with Dr. McIver and 
other leaders of the movement in out-of- 
the-way school-houses, lonely churches, 
and neglected villages, and he is now 
seeing the fruit of his labors in the en- 
thusiasm of a State for popular educa- 
tion under the leadership of a progressive 
and far-seeing Governor. Under his 
direction the University of Virginia, 
which has done so much for American 
education and which ranks among its 
foremost instituticns, will not lose the 
charm and generous enthusiasm of the 
Old South, but will gain in efficiency, in 
receptivity to modern methods and influ- 
ences, and will put itself more closely in 
touch with contemporary life. 


® 


The maneuvering of 
the opposing armies 
in Manchuria last 
week was puzzling, and was made more 
so by the purposely confused and mis- 
leading reports which have passed the 
official censors. After one remembers 
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that Kaiping, Tashichiao, and Haicheng 
are successive towns from south to 
north on the railway leading from Port 
Arthur to Liaoyang and Mukden, it 
seems reasonable and probable to expect 
that the Japanese, following the course 
they took in the Chinese War, as they 
have hitherto done in almost every 
point, should attempt to attack the Rus- 
sians at one or the other of these points, 
with a view of occupying the most im- 
portant of them—Haicheng—before a 
serious frontal attack should be made 
on Liaoyang. The Russians, after their 
repulse at Telissu by General Oku’s 
forces, fell back northward to Kaiping, 
and (evidently expecting such a Japan- 
ese movement as we have just outlined) 
not only held the railroad from that 
point to Haicheng in force, but moved 
large bodies of troops southward to this 
part of the railroad from Liaoyang. 
The belief that an attack would be made 
in this quarter was increased by the fact 
that General Kuroki has been moving 
forces westward with the: obvious pur- 
pose of acting in co-operation with Gen- 
eral Oku. Nevertheless, last week the 
Japanese also made a menacing advance 
northward from Fengwangcheng toward 
Liaoyang over two roads, and even, it 
has been reported, over a third which 
leads through the mountains to the rear 
of Liaoyang. There have been several 
sharp engagements, although nothing 
that could be termed a battle, and the 
Japanese have occupied, apparently with- 
out serious difficulty, two or three of 
the important mountain passes which 
must be held before Liaoyang can be 
attacked. Thus the position stands, 
with possibilities of an important battle 
either near Haicheng or near Liaoyang. 
There have been heavy rains of late, 
and the Russians assert that the rainy 
season is now fairly begun, and that 
operations on a large scale over the 
mountain roads will become impos- 
sible. The Japanese have occupied 
new positions in their movement on 
Port Arthur, and are evidently making 
elaborate preparations for the use of 
heavy siege guns; it seems to be certain, 
however, that the rumor that they had 
occupied three forts in a commanding 
position within two or three miles of 
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Port Arthur was entirely unfounded. 
The movements on sea are, as we write, 
not much clearer than those on land. 
The Russians strenuously deny the ac- 
count of their reported losses in a naval 
sortie from Port Arthur, as reported last 
week, and only admit that the Sevastopol 
was damaged. The Vladivostok squad- 
ron has again made sail, has shelled 
Wonsan (or Gensan) without doing very 
serious damage, and may have returned 
to port. On Saturday there were reports 
that another important nava] engage- 
ment had taken place or was taking 
place between the Japanese war-ships 
and either a part of the. Port Arthur 
fleet or the Vladivostok squadron of 
cruisers; but the reports were indefinite 
and doubtful. 
® 
The Japanese Among the many state- 
Prime Minister on ments from Japanese 
vaticceal sources concerning the 
causes of the war and the spirit with 
which Japan entered into it, none is 
more interesting than that made in an 
interview with Dr. William Imbrie by 
Count Katsura, the Prime Minister of 
Japan. That Japan is sensitive to the 
’ opinion of other nat:ons, and especially 
of the United States, as a man is always 
sensitive to the opinion of his friends, 
Count Katsura frankly acknowledged. 
He therefore made this statement that 
_ he might correct the misconception to 
which peoples far removed from the 
seat of war might easily be subject. 
On the part of Japan, the object of the 
war he declared to be “the security of 
the Empire and the permanent peace of 
the East.” He likened the position of 
Japan to that of ancient Greece in her 
contest with Persia. He especially 
wished to make it clear that the war was 
not a war for the supremacy of race 
over race or of religion over religion. 
“ With differences of race or religion,” 
he said, “it has nothing to do; and it 
is carried on in the interests of justice, 
humanity, and the commerce and civili- 
zation of the world.” “In saying this,” 
he added, “I am not speaking as an 
individual only ; Iam speaking as Prime 
Minister also, and, more than that, I am 
expressing the mind of his Majesty the 
Emperor.” He described the measures 
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adopted by Japan to insure on its part 
that the conduct of the war might be in 
accordance with the usages of interna- 
tional law. Upon the opening of the 
war, communications were sent to the 
governors of prefectures and to all edu- 
cational institutions, from the universi- 
ties to the primary schools, giving direc- 
tions as to the principles and duties to 
be observed. 

In addition to this, communications were 
sent to the recognized representatives of all 
the religious bodies in the country, Bud- 
dhists, Shintoists, and Christians alike, ask- 
ing them to take pains to discountenance 
any wrong tendencies among the more igno- 
rant of the people. Among the points em- 
phasized by the Government are these: That 
the war is one between the State of Japan 
and the State of Russia; that ft is not waged 
against individuals; that individuals of all 
nationalities, peacefully attending to their 
business, are to suffer no molestation or 
annoyance whatever, and that questions of 
religion do not enter into the war at all. 


@ 
At some length Count 
Katsura emphasized 
the proposition that 
Japan, both by the declaration of her Con- 
stitution and by her practice, stands for 
religious freedom. In support of this he 
cited many interesting facts, such as the 
licenses granted to Christian periodicals, 
privileges extended to Christian schools, 
property rights allowed to Christian 
organizations, the eminent Japanese in 
the Government, army, navy, and uni- 
versities who are Christians, and the 
relatively large number of trained nurses 
in the hospitals who are Christians. In 
connection with this particular statement 
it is appropriate to cite the arrangement 
recently made, as announced by the 
correspondent of the London “ Times’ 
and the New York “ Times,” that there 
should be attached to the First, Second, 
and Third Army Corps six Japanese and 
six foreign Christian evangelists, who 
shall have the same privileges as those 
granted to the delegates of Buddhism 
and Shintoism. Count Katsura was 


Religious Freedom 
in Japan 


“most explicit in declaring that Japan 


had not only adopted certain products 
of Western civilization like the railroad, 
the system of banking, and the battle- 
ship, but that she had accepted for her- 
self certain essential ideals of the West. 
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Education, and popular education at 
that, law, and in particular the rights of 
the individual under the law, and even 
that democratic spirit in the West which 
is exemplified by constitutional govern- 
ment, Count Katsura mentioned as hav- 
ing entered into the very heart of Japan. 
Most significant of all, perhaps, is what 
Count Katsura said regarding the possi- 
bility of Japan becoming the leader of 
the Orient: 

Reference has already been made to the 
warning that Japan stands eagerly waiting 
to take the leadership of the East, and that 
if she does so it will be in the spirit of the 
East against the West. Whether or not it 
is the destiny of Japan to be the leader of 
the East remains to be unfolded. But if 
ever that responsibility shall be hers, of. one 
thing the world may be sure, she will not 
willingly retrace her own steps, and she will 
at least endeavor to persuade the East to do 
what she has done herself, and what she is 
trying to do more perfectly. 

The Outlook believes that this plea of 
Count Katsura’s for a fair hearing for 
Japan has already been heeded, and 
that few nations have so speedily and 
so completely won the confidence of the 
civilized world as Japan has already 
done. 

® 


Private letters recently re- 
peprrg oy ceived from The Outlook’s 

special correspondent in the 
Far East, Mr. George Kennan, give an 
interesting account of the war situation 
as it appeared in Tokyo early in June, 
and show that articles from Mr. Ken- 
nan’s pen will in the near future contain 
matter of unusual value. Under date 
of June 7, Mr. Kennan writes that he is 
to be one of the party which was to sail 
on June 12 0n the Japanese Government 
steamer Manchuria for Korea, Man- 
churia, and the Liaotung peninsula. Mr. 
Kennan says: “ She carries the foreign 
naval attachés, a party of high Japanese 
officials, and three correspondents, and 
it is the understanding that she is to visit 
the Japanese naval and military bases 
and coast positions around the whole 
coast line from Chemulpho to Dalny, Port 
Arthur, and Kinchow.” There is a pos- 
sibility that members of this military 
excursion may be allowed to see the 
final assault on Port Arthur, which was 
expected, when Mr. Kennan wrote, to 
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take place the last of June or the first of 
July. Cable despatches have already 
announced the arrival of this party at 
Chemulpho, and their presentation to the 
Emperor of Korea at Seoul. Another 
passage of this same letter from Mr. 
Kennan is a remarkably accurate state- 
ment of what has actually -happened 
since the letter was written. “It looks 
now as if there might be heavy fighting 
in the near future in the northern part 
of Liaotung peninsula. The Russians 
seem to be moving southward in force 
with the intention of relieving Port 
Arthur and ‘sandwiching’ the second 
Japanese army between the Port Arthur 
garrison and the advancing column of 
General Kuropatkin. If this be at- 
tempted, it is likely to result in disaster 
to the Russians. I don’t think they can 
stand against the Japanese in the open 
field. Thus far they haven’t even been 
able to hold intrenchments against them. 
They have, furthermore, to reckon with 
the Yalu army of General Kuroki, which 
will be upon their left flank, and they 
may get ‘sandwiched’ themselves be- 
tween the first and second armies of the 
Japanese. My impression is, from talk- 
ing with Japanese who are. likely to be 
well informed here, that the Japanese 
armies will not attempt to go very far 
from the seacoast. If they defeat 
General Kuropatkin’s army in southern 
Manchuria, they may follow it as far as 
Mukden, but it isn’t likely that they will 
goto Harbin. Their plan of campaign, 
as understood here, is to take and hold 
the whole seacoast, from Port Arthur to 
Vladivostok, fortify northern Korea, and 
then ‘stand pat,’ leaving the Russians 
to take the offensive if they feel so dis- 
posed. The interior of Manchuria is of 
no use whatever to the Russians without 
the seacoast, and if the Japanese con- 
tent themselves with the acquisition of 
the coast, and there await developments, 
the Russians, in order to continue the 
war, must take the offensive. It is 
believed here that the Japanese will try 
to take Port Arthur by assault within a 
month, and that they are prepared to 
sacrifice 20,000. men if necessary, in 
order finally to dispose of what remains 
of the Russian fleet there, so as to have , 
their own fleet free to meet the Russian 
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Baltic fleet if it comes out here and 
attempts to regain command of the sea. 
The case of Vladivostok, however, is 
different. There is no hurry about 
taking it, and the Japanese army will 
probably isolate it and starve it out.” 


@ 


That there has been a 
recent outbreak of perse- 
cution against the Arme- 
nians in Turkey, and that it has resulted 
in a massacre of some hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, there seems to be 
no doubt. The first cable reports were 
not definite, and The Outlook has waited 
for some further confirmation of these 
reports. Such confirmation has not yet 
been forthcoming, and so our knowledge 
of these massacres must at present 
remain indefinite. It is said that whole 
villages have been wiped out. One 
report gives the total number of six 
thousand as having been killed, and says 
that near one village there were so many 
bodies thrown into a river that they had 
to be dislodged by the use of artillery. 
Such a report may very possibly be an 
exaggeration ; yet, after what we know 
happened nine years ago, it is not at all 
incredible. M. Delcassé some days ago 
announced in the French Chamber of 
Deputies that he had sent word to the 
Turkish Government that the time for 
repression had passed. This official 
action on the part of France indicates 
the seriousness of the.situation. Nine 
years ago the total number of Arme- 
nians massacred was estimated at be- 
tween fifty thousand and one hundred 
thousand. In extent, therefore, this 
recent massacre is not comparable 
to that. It is, moreover, apparently 
much more local, being confined largely 
to the region round about Sasun, in 
Bitlis. This is a lawless region. The 
method which the Turkish Government 
has adopted to maintain order there has 
been to incorporate the violent men of 
the region into the Turkish army. The 
soldiery thereabouts are largely com- 
posed of Kurds, who are hardly more 
than brigands. It is only necessary for 
the Turkish authorities to remove their 
restraint upon these men to bring upon 
the helpless Armenians a massacre in 
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which the perpetrators are Turkish sol- 
diers. The disregard of the rights of 
United States citizens by Turkey, and 
the disfavor shown to American institu- 
tions in comparison with those of other 
nations, have given the United States 
occasion for remonstrance with the Sul- 
tan. The occurrence of this new Arme- 
nian massacre may well arouse popular 
indignation in America that will give 
support to any remonstrance that the 
State Department may decide to make. 


& 


It is probably true 
that critical opin- 
ion to-day regards the portrait work of 
the great English artist who died last 
week at the age of eighty-seven as of 
more lasting value than those imagina- 
tive and allegorical canvases that long 
ago won for him the common appella- 
tion “the poet-painter.” How far at 
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one stage of his career Mr. Watts carried 
his passion for symbolical and gigan- 
tesque painting is shown by the fact that 
he once offered to decorate for the bare 
cost the great hall of the Euston railway 
station with mural paintings representing 


the progress of commerce. His first 
success was in a competition for a £500 
prize for a mural painting, and there is 
abundant evidence that for a long time 
it was his patriotic and artistic ambition 
to execute great frescoes on national 
subjects and for national edifices. Later 
on this ambition turned into a different 
but equally patriotic impulse, that of 
leaving behind him a series of historical 
portraits as a legacy to the nation, and 
his biographer tells us that many of 
these fifty portraits executed at intervals 
throughout a half-century were painted, 
as Watts used to say, for himself, not for 
the sitters—that is, he chose the sub- 
jects and often painted without payment, 
considering the sittings a personal favor. 
Many of the Watts portraits were pre- 
sented by him to the National Gallery, 
and it is much to be desired that by 
purchase or gift the collection may be 
extended. A choice selection of the 
portraits was shown in the United States 
a few years ago, and made a lasting im- 
pression, not only upon the critics, but 
even more strongly upon the general 
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public. When it is remembered that 
among the Watts portraits are those of 
Gladstone, Tennyson, Carlyle, Matthew 
Arnold, Lord Salisbury, Browning, Swin- 
burne, Stanley, Livingstone, William 
Morris, John Burns, John Stuart Mill, 
George Meredith, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
and, among foreign notables, Guizot, 
Thiers, and Garibaldi, it will be seen 
how representative and interesting in 
subject, even aside from art, are the por 
traits now at the National Gallery. Apart 
from questions of technique and coloring, 
these portraits are singularly’ successful 
in expressing character, temperament, 
and the really great or distinguishing 
qualities of the subjects. Writing two 
years ago in The Outlook, Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse declared that “the desire of 
Watts to express the inner spirit of his 
conceptions is so strong that the techni- 
cal quality of the workmanship becomes 
of minor concern ;” and another critic 
confirms this view by saying that “ there 
are modern portraitists of greater tech- 
nical ability than Watts, but in force of 
expression, in freedom and simplicity, 
he is unsurpassed.” Turning to his 
symbolical and “story-telling ” pictures, 
there are few persons who would deny 
the imaginative power of his “ Love and 
Death,” his “ Love and Life ” (now in 
the White House at Washington), his 
“Paola and Francesca,” or his “ Sir 
Galahad ”—all familiar, through excel- 
lent reproductions in black and white, to 
thousands who cannot see the originals. 
If there is sometimes in his pictures of 
this class a mysticism, it is of the kind 
that stimulates to interpretation rather 
than confuses or disappoints the mind. 
His message to the world, says one 
commentator, is that of the danger of 
riches, the cruelty of greed, and, above 
all, the power of love and the fallacy of 
the fear of death. 


@ 


The recent arrival at 
Montreal of the steam- 
ship Turbinia, built for the Canadian 
lake service between Toronto and Ham- 
ilton, was a noteworthy event in steam 
navigation, the Turbinia being the first 
merchant vessel with turbine engines to 
cross the Atlantic. Judging by expert 
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reports from Sydney, Nova Scotia, and 
from Quebec and Montreal, the new 
steamship fulfilled in nearly every respect 
the predictions made as to speed, absence 
of vibration, and general seaworthiness, 
Though not an ocean boat, and notwith- 
standing rough weather during most of 
the voyage from Newcastle, England, the 
Turbinia was unusually steady. The 
only point about which her superiority 
was temporarily in doubt was whether 
her coal consumption was more econom- 
ical than is the case with the ordinary 
type of engine; but the tests made also 
indicate greater economy in that respect. 
There -was no vibration whatever. The 
Turbinia is 260 feet long, of 4,000 horse- 
power, and when going at full speed her 
propellers make 700 revolutions per 
minute. These reports go far to sustain 
the contention of some marine engineers 
that the turbine engine may be in general 
use on the ocean before many years. 
Already two ocean liners, exclusive of 
the two great Cunarders to be constructed 
under contract with the British Govern- 
ment, are being built for the Atlantic 
trade. 


® 


We are glad to be able to 
record that the plan for de- 
molishing the Park Street 
Congregational Church in Boston is 
abandoned, at least for the present. It 
is a curious fact, and possibly a signifi- 
cant one, that the church, that is, the spir- 
itual body, voted to sell the edifice and 
move elsewhere, while the society, made 
up of the pew-holders, was so opposed 
to the plan that it has been laid aside. 
If there were no people in the vicinity 
of this church, purely sentimental rea- 
sons would not suffice to keep it in its 
present location. But in fact there is a 
very considerable population on Beacon 
Hill. The experience of Trinity Church 
in New York City has demonstrated 
that if a downtown church can be main- 
tained, a downtown congregation will 
fill iton Sunday. Park Street Church is 
one of the ancient landmarks of Boston, 
and to remove it that a great office 
building might be put in its place would 
be, in spite of all specious arguments in 
support of such a course, almost univer- 
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sally regarded as another surrender of 
religion to the commercial spirit of the 
age. 

® 


“Better than Independ- 


ence”’ 


We have received a letter from a 
woman who says she cannot understand 
how The Outlook can fail to indorse 
the recommendation to the two political 
parties to promise independence to the 
Filipinos. There are also some things 
we Cannot understand. We can under- 
stand how a business man who is accus- 
tomed to measure policies wholly by 
their commercial results, a politician 
who is accustomed to measure them 
wholly by their effect upon the party, 
a conservative who imagines that noth- 
ing can be done in the future which has 
not been done in the past, and a doc- 
trinaire who measures policies wholly by 
their conformity to some standard which 
he has evolved in his library, might 
agree in thinking that the United States 
could do nothing better for the Filipinos 
than to leave them to take care of them- 
selves. But women are largely idealists ; 
and we cannot easily understand how a 
woman can fail to see that there is a 
higher service which a rich and strong 
nation can render to a poor and weak 
community than abandoning it to itself, 
or fail to realize that some other motives 
may actuate public men than a desire 
for their own nation’s advantage, and 
that some other standard may appeal to 
them than that furnished by the prece- 
dents of the past. 

Let it be granted that the United 
States has nothing to gain from retain- 
ing sovereignty over the Philippine 
Islands ; granted that we should be bet- 
ter off in dollars and cents if Dewey had 
sailed away from the Archipelago after 
he had destroyed the Spanish fleet, and 
had left the Filipinos to the despotism 
of Spain or to their own self-created 
anarchy ; granted that commerce does 
not follow the flag, and that no commer- 
cial advantages to the United States will 
repay what the islands have already cost 
us; granted that all the money raised 
by taxation from the islands must be 
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expended in the islands; granted that 
we have no surplus population for which 
we need an outlet, and, if we had, it 
would not go to the Philippine Archi- 
pelago; granted that the exploitation of 
the islands for our commercial benefit is 
probably impracticable and would cer- 
tainly be iniquitous; granted that the 
islands will be a source of National 
weakness rather than of National 
strength, since in any foreign war honor 
would require us to defend them and 
their defense would be difficult ; granted 
that to hold them in subjection against 
their will for our benefit would be as 
impolitic as it would be unjust, and as 
un-Christian as it would be un-American: 
all this has little or no bearing on the 
question as to what is our duty as a rich 
and powerful Nation toward this com- 
munity which is poor and weak, and 
which by the course of events has fallen 
into our keeping. 

That duty seems to us very plain. It 
is to act on the assumption that the 
motto, “He who would be greatest 
among you shall be servant of all,” is 
as applicable to nations as to individ- 
uals. It is, with greater singleness of 
purpose, to pursue the course that we 
have already pursued, and to continue 
the kind of service which we have al- 
ready rendered. If the United States 
had followed the counsel of the so-called 
Anti-Imperialists, and Dewey had sailed 
out of Manila Bay after destroying the 
Spanish fleet, who would have saved 
the Philippines from falling under the 
military rule of Germany, whose ships 
were in the harbor ready to seize upon 
the islands if we had abandoned them 
to their fate? If, a little later, we had 
refused to demand that Spain relinquish 
the Philippine Islands to us, and had 
contented ourselves with a _ coaling- 
station for our navy, who would have 
prevented Spain from refastening upon 
the unhappy islanders the despotism 
under which they had suffered for cen- 
turies? If, still later, we had recognized 
the so-called Aguinaldo Government, 
and disavowed further responsibility, 
where would the islands have obtained 
the money or the credit to purchase the 
lands of the friars, and so solve that 
perplexing problem? Who supposes 
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that either the friars or the Vatican 
would have entered into the negotiations 
with Aguinaldo which both were willing 
to enter into with America, or that 
Aguinaldo could have obtained by any 
sale of bonds the money necessary to 
complete that transaction? Who would 
have furnished the thousand teachers 
who have organized in the Philippines 
the only real system of public education 
that the people have ever possessed? 
Whence would have come the Dr. At- 
kinson whom Massachusetts sent to give 
to this people the benefit of our century 
of educational experience? Who sup- 
poses that a school system could have 
sprung up spontaneously in the com- 
munity without experienced men to 
organize and to conduct it? Who would 
have organized the provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments, and reorganized 
the laws so as to give this people the 
protection of those fundamental prin- 
ciples of human justice which the Anglo- 
Saxon people have incorporated in their 
institutions, and of which the Latin 
peoples are apparently wholly eblivious ? 

Nor has the time come when organic 
union with America has ceased to be 
advantageous to the Filipinos; nor is 
any such time in prospect. ‘They need 
protection alike from foreign and from 
domestic foes; they need aid in learning 
those fundamental principles of civil and 
religious liberty which are never taught 
by despotism and are learned but slowly 
and painfully in the school of blundering 
and unguided experiment; they need 
religious teachers, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, imbued with the spirit 
of humanity; they need, and will need 
for no little time to come, aid in 
perfecting and carrying on their educa- 
tional system; they need both wisdom 
and strength to reinforce the adminis 
tration of justice against anarchy and 
brigandage ; they need American enter- 
prise, American machinery, and Ameri- 
can capital,.and these will require for 
an indefinite period American protec- 
tion, Elihu Root said the other day in 
Chicago that the Philippine Government 
had borrowed $6,000,000 in New York 
City at an interest rate of 1 5-8 per cent. 
Perannum. What interest would it have 
‘o pay if it were not a Dependency of 
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the United States, having the United 
States Government behind it? It is easy 
for any one who will recognize the facts 
as they are to see that American sover- 
eignty, whatever it has cost us, has been 
accompanied with benefits to the Filipino 
people that are immeasurable in terms 
of dollars and cents. It is easy to see 
that whatever advantage separation might 
bring to us, the immediate loss and ulti- 
mate peril to the Filipino people of 
separation from the American Nation 
would be very great, and the benefits 
to the Filipino people of being organ- 
ically united with the American Nation 
would be almost beyond computation. 
If any of our readers are unable to see 
this, we cannot complain; but it is be- 
cause we see, or think we see, that such 
organic union with America will be 
incomparably better for the Filipinos 
than separation from America, that we 
hope a means may be found, not unjust 
to ourselves, by which such organic 
union can be accomplished, and are 
unalterably opposed to making any dec- 
laration now that would prevent America 
in the future from giving to Filipinos 
this boon of participation in the benefits 
of American institutions and American 
nationality, if, when the time for decision 
comes, they desire to receive it at our 
hands. 


@ 
The Railroad Problem 


A correspondent in another column, 
in his discussion of the railroad problem, 
shows very clearly what few writers and 
fewer readers realize—namely, that the 
railroad freights are not paid by the 
shippers, but by the general public from 
whom the shippers collect. It is not, 
therefore, the shippers merely, not the 
shippers mainly, who are interested in 
securing reasonable freight rates. It is 
the general public who are interested, 
and who pay the often excessive freight 
rates without knowing that they are 
doing so. 

Thus the coal-carrying companies are 
collecting from the general public in the 
enhanced price of coal all and more than 
all that the recent coal strike cost them. 
And the orange-growers of Southern Cal- 
ifornia have been compelled during the 
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last season to leave their oranges rotting 
on the ground, because the price necessa- 
rily charged in the East for oranges, in 
order to make good the freight charges, 
has cut down the demand and so pre- 
vented the shipment. In many cases 
the rates charged for freight have to be 
in excess of what would be a reason- 
able charge, in order to pay interest to 
the stockholders and bondholders whose 
stock and bonds represent a value from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. in excess 
of the cost of building the road, or what 
would be the present cost of duplicating 
it. Nor is it easy to see where this 
process of “ squeezing ” the public is to 
stop. The railroad charges the shipper, 
the shipper charges the customers, and 
the customers must go without or pay 
the price which is demanded of them. 

For this social injustice there are four 
possible remedies: ° 

First, the shipper may appeal to the 
courts, in a suit against the railroads, 
to prevent unjust discriminations and 
excessive freight rates. This remedy is 


wholly inadequate: (1) Because it is not 


the shipper but the customer who is in- 
jured, and the customer has no direct 
claim for damages against the railroad 
company, because he is not dealing with 
it. (2) No individual shipper can afford 
to sue the railroad corporation. It is 
cheaper for him to pay whatever freight 
is charged ‘and collect it in turn of his 
defenseless customer. 

Second, Congress may clothe the 
Federal Railroad Commission, and the 
several States may clothe the several 
State Railroad Commissions, with judicial 
powers, giving them authority to deter- 
mine judicially what are fair transporta- 
tion charges, and compel the railroad to 
accept their decision, exactly as we all 
have to accept the decision of other 
judicial tribunals. To make <his remedy 
effective it would be necessary to fix 
some standard of. fairness in transporta- 
tion charges, so as to prevent charging 
the public in order to pay dividends on 
watered stock. It would also be neces- 
sary to provide that the railroad must 
submit to the decision of the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, until that de- 
cision was set aside on appeal; for if 
the railroad should delay compliance for 
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the two or three years in which the 
appeal was pending in the courts, the 
remedy would be nominal, not actual, 

Third, the Nation may construct or 
possibly obtain by purchase a railroad 
running from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the interior, and eventually to the Pacific 
coast. The railroad thus bought or 
constructed would be a National highway 
belonging to the Nation, and it might 
then allow any person, individual or 
corporate, to run a freight train on this 
road under such regulations as the 
Nation prescribed. This was the plan 
proposed by Mr. James F. Hudson in 
“ The Railways and the Republic,” as 
long ago as 1886, and it has recently been 
revived by Mr. William J. Coombs, in an 
address delivered before the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New York. We 
can best state this plan in the words of 
Mr. Hudson: 

Legislation should restore the character of 
public highways to the railways, by securing 
to all persons the right to run trains over 
their tracks under proper regulations, and 
by defining the distinction between the pro- 


prietorship and maintenance of the railway 
and the business of common carriers. 


There would be some difficulties in 
allowing a great variety of persons to 
run trains over the same track, but they 
would not necessarily be greater than 
those to be encountered in allowing a 
great variety of ships to sail through the 
Panama Canal, or three or four railroad 
corporations to use the same track as an 
entrance into a great city, as is done in 
New York, Chicago, and other munici- 
palities. 

Fourth, the Government may take 
over all the great railroad lines, and 
both own and operate them, as it does 
in Australia. This last is the plan pro 
posed by the Socialists. It requires as 
a prerequisite a more perfect civil service 
than we now possess, and purer politics. 
Even were these conditions secured, it 
is not easy to see how such governmental 
ownership of the railroads could be 
fitted in with our Federal system and 
our separate State sovereignties. 

Our object here is simply to put 
before the reader clearly the nature of 
the railroad problem and the four pos 
sible solutions, In experimental reforms 
it is generally best to try the simplet 
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and less revolutionary method first, 
For this reason we believe that the next 
step which should be taken by those 
who desire to secure more reasonable 
transportation is a demand that the 
State and Federal Boards of Railroad 
Commissioners shall be clothed with 
judicial power to fix and enforce freight 
rates, whenever appealed to by any 
aggrieved parties—the one for all inter- 
State commerce, the other for commerce 
within the several States. This plan 
has been proposed in different forms 
by a variety of students of the railroad 
problem, especially by men representing 
the larger shippers, and it is a plan 
which well deserves the early and, in 
our judgment, the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress. 


@ 
The Spirit of Calvinism 


In the oscillations of the human mind, 
mankind always loses some truth in the 
rejection oferror. The Christian Church 
in its reaction against Calvinism has lost 
what it can ill afford to lose, and what 
it must regain in a new and _ purified 
form. If we accept the classification of 
the old psychologies, and regard man as 
composed of intellect, sensibility, and 
will, then we may say that Calvinism 
was a doctrine, an emotion, and a pur- 
pose. And if we distill the somewhat 
acrid juices of that system, and try to 
fnd an expression of this threefold 
character of Calvinism in the language 
of modern poetry, we may substitute for 
its scholastic creeds the following modern 
expressions of its spiritual life. Its 
creed is interpreted by Tennyson : 

Yet 1 doubt not through the ages one increas- 
Ing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns. 

Its emotion is expressed by F. W. Faber: 


0, how I fear Thee, living God! 
With deepest, tenderest fears, 

And worship Thee with trembling hope 
And penitential tears. 


Its purpose is expressed by Rudyard 

Kipling : 

And only the Master shall praise us, and 
only the Master shall blame ; 


And no one shall work for money, and no 
one shall work for fame ; 
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But each for the joy of the working, and 
each in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, for the 
God of Things as they Are. 


The characteristic doctrine of Calvin- 
ism was the eternal purpose of God, a 
purpose which might be hindered and 
delayed, but never, in the minutest par- 
ticular, thwarted—the accomplishment 
of which might cost inestimable tears and 
blood, but which would be accomplished 
at last, at whatever cost; but Calvinism 
failed to see, or at least to say, that this 
was always a purpose of infinite, unfail- 
ing, irresistible mercy—the purpcse of 
a surgeon who wounds only that he may 
cure. The characteristic emotion of 
Calvinism was reverence—reverence in 
which love and fear were intermingled, 
but in which the fear was too great, the 
trustful love too little. The characteris- 
tic purpose of Calvinism was to do God’s 
work, and to achieve in that doing an 
answer to the prayer, Thy kingdom 
come; but Calvinism forgot the begin- 
ning of that prayer, Our Father; it was 
militant rather than merciful. The 
“ widening thoughts of men ” have been 
for the last century toward the exaltation 
of the individual. This developing in- 
dividualism has revolted against the 
doctrine of even a divine despotism ; 
against abject fear of even divine author- 
ity; and against the sacrifice of our 
personality in a merely mechanical exe- 
cution of a purpose in which we have 
no rational share. This revolt has been 
a righteous one; nevertheless, we need 
to recover and reinforce faith in the 
Eternal Purpose, reverence for the Infi- 
nite Father, and consecration of our will 
to the will of Another who is Wiser than 
the wisest, Mightier than the mightiest, 
and Holier than the holiest. 

Let us attempt to restate in prose the 
spirit of Calvinism dissociated from its 
scholastic phraseology. 

The traveler on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad notices sometimes, as the train 
draws up to the station, the name of the 
town spelled out in flowers on a lawn— 
as BRYN MAWR. The gardener 
has dropped the flower seeds in the 
ground; he has watched to see which 
ones will live and prove themselves able 
to accomplish his purpose; those in 
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which he perceives such life he has in 
the fullness of time transplanted to this 
bed ; and by their fulfillment of his will 
the name is at last spelled out which he 
purposed from the beginning. “Whom 
he did foreknow, them he did predesti- 
nate; and whom he did predestinate, them 
he also called; and whom he called, them 
he also justified; and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified.” The impulse 
which wakened the seed to push its way 
through the. darkness to the light he 
reckoned on to accomplish the plan he 
had formed. No seed, had it possessed 
intelligence, could have understood the 
mystery of its life in the darkness or 
conceived the result in which, if it were 
true to itself, it was eventually to have 
a share. 

Every man forms a part in the divine 
purpose. If we set our will to do 
God’s will, if we live faithfully the life to 
which he calls us, if we push through 
the darkness and the mystery toward 
the light, we shall at last take our 
place in spelling out the Kingdom of 
God on the earth. Life is a mystery, 
but it is not a chaos. To work against 
the divine purpose may hinder but can- 
not thwart it. To work independently 
of the divine purpose will end in noth- 
ing. All true success lies in understand- 
ing the divine will and in co-operating 
to execute it; or in co-operatine to exe- 
cute it without understanding it, as the 
stone-cutter on a great cathedral, work- 
ing under orders, helps to accomplish 
the architéct’s design, though he has 
never seen the plans, or as an admiral 
sailing out to sea with sealed orders 
obeys commands the significance and 
purpose of which are concealed from 
him. This we call the spirit of Calvin- 
ism: faith in an Eternal Purpose ; rever- 
ence for the Infinite Master ; devotion of 
the life to the achievement of the Mas- 
ter’s will. 

Calvinism sometimes made men hard 
and gloomy and self-willed. It made 
them hard when they conceived of God 
as a Sovereign but not as a Father; 
gloomy when they feared him but did 
not love him ; self-willed when they did 
not worship the “sweet will of God,” 
but put their own will in the place of 
God’s will, and worshiped the substi- 
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tute. But it always made strong and 
brave men. It was the spirit of Calvin. 
ism before Calvin that sustained the 
Waldensians in Italy and the Lollards 
in France. The Calvinists of Geneva 
dared confront all Europe—royal, no. 
ble, ecclesiastical, popular. The Cal. 
vinistic Huguenots of France endured a 
persecution which slaughtered many 
and exiled many others, till but a rem. 
nant was left—but a remnant whose 
faith remained unshaken and _ whose 
courage remained undaunted. The Cal- 
vinists of Scotland, in their battle with 
the craft of Queen Mary, preserved 
their native land from being made the 
stage for a Scottish Saint Bartholomew; 
the Puritans of England fought against 
great odds for civil and religious liberty, 
and won; the Calvinists of England 
and Holland dared the perils of sea and 
wilderness, and laid on the inhospitable 
shores of New England the foundations 
of a truly “ Greater Britain.” And the 
secret of their indomitable courage was 
their Calvinism ; it was their faith that 
“ through the ages one eternal purpose 
runs,” their worship of the living God, 
“with trembling hope and _penitential 
tears,” and their undaunted resolve to 
do that work in truth and honesty “ for 
the God of Things as they Are.” Of 
this spirit of Calvinism the Church sorely 
needs a revival. 


& 
The Spectator 


It was a raw, blizzardy January day 
that brought to the Spectator a call from 
the Sons and Daughters of the American 
Revolution to attend a meeting for the 
discussion of the question, ‘‘ What would 
be an ideal celebration of the Fourth? 
Please bring at least one suggestion for 
a truly patriotic celebration.” The nip 
ping, frosty air in which the Spectator 
set forth made it pleasant to think of 
bonfires and the burning sun of the 
typical Fourth. He remembered the boy 
of long ago who boasted that he was to 
have a new suit of clothes. “Daddy's 
gone to buy the flaxseed.” What would 
he give to enjoy the Fourth as he did 
when a boy? Was there a day in all 
the year so dear to the genuine Amet' 
can boy? What did the Daughters 
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mean todo? Take away the gunpow- 
der, the noise, and the racket? The 
Spectator could hardly favor that, and 
yet—and yet, since he had known of a 
little girl who a few years before had 
been burned to death, the result of a fire- 
cracker thrown upon her Jong fluffy hair, 
the day had had nocharm for him. But 
could he advocate a Fourth without gun- 
powder? Not while he remembered all 
that throwing firecrackers meant to him 
as a boy—every one death to a redcoat 
—his military spirit aroused and aflame 
from the minute he turned out of bed 
before daybreak until the last of the 
fireworks were over after midnight. The 
military spirit in boys must have vent 
somehow, and the Fourth was the day 
for it. It wouldn’t do to snuff out the 
military spirit yet awhile—the millen- 
nium was too far off. “The unspeakable 
Turk” must be regulated, battle-ships 
must be manned, frontiers defended, etc., 
etc. International arbitration and amity 
were to be prayed for and worked for, 
ofcourse ; but—but—yes—yes, the Spec- 
tator hoped that the Daughters would 
not undertake anything like a suppres- 
sion of the military spirit in the Ameri- 
can boy. 


@ 


“The education of the masses,” said 
the Mayor in the opening address at this 
meeting, “ particularly of the large and 
increasing foreign element, ignorant of 
our history and constitutional principles, 
must not be overlooked in a proper 
celebration of Independence Day—the 
supreme occasion for a demonstration 
of the higher patriotism. . . .” Noise 
did not mean patriotism—and_ surely 
patriotism did not require for its expres- 
sion a yearly sacrifice of life—a calamity 
list exceeding that of an important bat- 
tl The City Council of Chicago had 
already set the example that every 
Corporation would do well to follow; it 
had forbidden the sale to minors of any 
toy gun, toy pistol, toy fowling-piece, or 
any other toy firearms in which any 
explosive substance can be used. But 
tshould not be forgotten that parents 
tan supply their children with what 
children may not buy themselves. Is 
hot the curse of child-labor an example 
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of what children may suffer from their 
parents? He urged the enforcement of 
present legal enactments for the preven- 
tion of casualties on the Fourth. He 
had been honored by the request of the 
Salvation Army that he should present 
its suggestion for the programme, and it 
asked for aid in carrying out a grand 
picnic for the poor children of the town 
at the park—the dinner and trolley trans- 
portation to be free, the children to be 
gathered under a large tent for the sing- 
ing of patriotic songs and simple in- 
struction in reverence for the Stars and 
Stripes; the Polak children who could 
not understand English were to be ad- 
dressed in their own language. 


® 


Suggestions followed thick and fast, 
and a decided trend was manifested in 
favor of a quiet, noiseless, beautifully 
behaved Fourth, with no clanging of bells 
at sunrise and sunset or firing of can- 
non; but suggestions of a mass-meeting 
in the public square with speeches and the 
reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, fine music, attractive booths, 
Punch and Judy, and a children’s pony 
circus, with a procession of some 
amusing sort, called forth smiles and 
nods of approval. The suggestion that 
the meadow, at the park, be set aside, 
“under the superintendence of experts 
in pyrotechnics,” for the firing of crack- 
ers that day—the same to be supplied 
by the committee, dynamite and giant 
firecrackers prohibited—evidently let 
in a good deal of frost, but the Specta- 
tor could see that the military spirit was 
waking up, and not to be entirely satis- 
fied by suggestions like those of patriotic 
plays at the theater— Nathan Hale” 
and others of that order. A strong plea 
was made for the feature of family cele- 
brations—reunions in the open air as 
far as possible, the gay decking of 
grounds and the exterior of houses with 
the National colors, dinners served in 
tents on the lawns, a reproduction of 
colonial costumes and hospitality, with 
revival of family records and reminis- 
cences of ancestors who had fought for 
their country. Then somebody sug- 
gested that the military parade—* which 
of course could not be omitted on the 
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Fourth ”—be supplemented by a detach- 
ment of regular redcoats from Canada, 
that the same be the guests of the Sons, 
and that “God Save the King” and 
England’s flag have place with the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner ” and the Stars and 
Stripes—yes, and that the blue and the 
gray walk side by side, the band playing 
* Dixie.” “And right behind them,” a 
white-haired woman was quick to add, 
“let us see the uniforms our soldiers 
have worn from Bunker Hill to Manila 
Bay, the buff and blue of the Continen- 
tal army down to the khaki of to-day.” 
“ And why not,” asked a Colonial Dame, 
“stereopticon views of the United 
States war-ships, the wooden frigates of 
the Revolution, and the great battle- 
ships of our present squadrons, side by 
side, with descriptions that it would be 
well our boys should hear? Let them 
see the old Kearsarge and hear of the 
sinking of the Alabama.” “Yes, and 
the Rough Riders at San Juan,” broke 
in a resonant voice. 


@ 


The secretary’s record of suggestions 
was a long one, and adjournment was 
pending when Croaker rose and ad- 
dressed the chair. ‘Some of us don’t 
care to see the celebration of the 
Fourth made as safe as a walk through 
a poultry-yard. Getting the spirit of ’76 
clean out of American boys will be no 
easy matter—but not a few of you, evi- 
dently,” with a glowering survey of 
the assembly, “think it can be done, 
and a sort of kindergarten mother-play 
at patriotism put in its place. Well, try 
the experiment of a Fourth without gun- 
powder, and see how the tea will go 
overboard.” There was an outbreak of 
clapping and stamping from a seat full 
of big boys near the door—an old 
G. A. R. veteran on the platform thump- 
ing in with his cane. “ The Fourth of 
July is the one day on the calendar for 
a demonstration of the military spirit— 
for the arousing and stimulating of the 
same; and to celebrate it without gun- 
powder will be like the Christmas with- 
out Santa Claus advocated by some of 
you possibly, but I trust the old fellow 
will survive some time yet. As long as 
an army and a navy, battleships and 
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military schools, are necessary for our 
National existence, we must see to it 
that the military spirit is kept alive ip 
our boys, and that they are not afraid of 
gunpowder, and can celebrate a Fourth 
with vim in a reasonable way. The 
root of the evil, the source of the casual- 
ties we deplore, is in the lack of vigilance 
on the part of the guardians of the young, 
and on the part of parents and municipal 
authorities, with a deplorable absence of 
patriotic diversions for the populace on 
that day. The most of the suggestions 
offered here to-night may be classified 
under two heads—those that would sup- 
press the military spirit, and those that 
would arouse it. First of all, the com- 
mittee must have our answer to the 
question, What is to be the dominant 
note of the celebration? Patriotism 
infused with the military spirit—or 
patriotism squeezed dry of the ginger of 
"716 ??? 
® 


“ Mr. President,” piped in a boy’s 
clear treble, as soon as Croaker had 
done (the boys around the speaker had 
urged his speaking up for them all, and 
were telling him what he must say), 
“we are the Club of the Boys of '76, 
and we want to thank the last speaker 
for what he has said. We don’t want 
any kindergarten mother-play of patriot: 
ism for our Fourth of July. We want 
the bells to ring like fury at sunrise and 
sunset—we want to hear the guns at 
the fort, and the biggest sort of an up 
roar of firecrackers from the boys the 
town over. We'll agree to the suppres: 
sion of dangerous explosives, like toy 
pistols, dynamite, and giant firecrackers, 
and we wish that the fellows who don’ 
know how to handle gunpowder in an 
shape could be looked after all day, and 
we’d like to suggest the giving of in 
structions in the matter in the new 
papers and the schools, We want the 
biggest kind of a military parade, an¢ 
hope the redcoats will be brought 
over, and that ‘Nathan Hale’ will b¢ 
given at the theater—and I’m sure I cat 
promise for the Boys of ’76 that th 
Salvation Army will have no end 0 
firecrackers for the Polaks, and we 
pay for their lemonade and gingt 


pop.” 
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The South arid the Negro 


V.—Social Equality versus Social Service 
By Ernest Hamlin Abbott 


"| \HE negro problem,” a thought- 
ful negro once said to me, “is 
an all-consuming one.” He 

then went on to describe how this one 
problem in the South absorbed into 
itself all the other problems which else- 
where generally are distinct. The labor 
problem, the problem of private and 
public charity, the problem of public 
education, the problem of self-govern- 
ment, all present themselves to the 
people of the South as phases of the 
race problem. To put it more exactly, 
each of these problems, indeed every 
department of life, is tinted with race 
feeling. 

There is a sense in which it is true 
that there is no race problem in the 
South. A problem implies a situation 
that is unsettled. If there is anything 
human that can bear all the evidence of 
being unalterable, it is the race feeling 
of the South, the determination on the 
part of Southern white people that there 
shall remain in the South for all time an 
unmixed white race. This, I think, is 
what was meant by the statement made 
to me time and again that no such thing 
as a race problem in the South exists. 
One day in a Northern city I was un- 
wise enough in conversation to quote a 
Southern man’s opinion that ultimately 
the races in the South would be amal- 
gamated. A Southern young woman 
present flushed darkly. Though I had 
in no wise hinted that I shared the opin- 
lon, indeed I could not have done so, I 
felt that her resentment, expressed in 
words as well as in her face, was directed 
toward me for remembering what ought 
to be banished even from thought. This 
feeling, which is not race hatred, and 
only in a limited sense is race antipathy, 
is likely to be aroused at any time in a 
discussion of the labor problem where 
the laborers are negroes, of the charity 
Problem where the beneficiaries are ne- 
gtoes, of the problems of popular gov- 


ernment where any considerable number 
of the citizens are negroes, of the prob- 
lems of education where a large propor- 
tion of the children to be educated are 
negroes. ‘The race problem is therefore 
a group of problems bound together by 
a feeling. 

Any discussion which differentiates 
this feeling from the problems it colors is 
a contribution to the solution of the race 
problem, for the race problem will cease 
to bea race problem as such only when itis 
generally recognized that regard for race 
integrity is compatible with rational and 
humane measures in industry, charity, 
popular government, and public educa- 
tion. It is as right as it is inevitable 
that all social intermingling which has 
for its aim social pleasure, and involves 
the relation of one home to another, or 
one family to another, of which, in 
short, both the natural basis and natural 
outcome is marriage, should be governed 
by feeling. But there is another kind 
of social intermingling which needs to 
be governed otherwise. In politics the 
relation of one citizen to another, in 
industry the relation of employee to 
employee and employee to employer, in 
education the relation of the community 
to the children, cannot be justly deter- 
mined in precisely the same way as is 
the intercourse between congenial house- 
holds. Confusion in thought on this 
snbject may be avoided by recognizing 
the fact that the word “ society ” is used 
in two different senses. It may denote, 
in the words of the Century Dictionary, 
“those persons collectively who are 
united by the common bond of neighbor- 
hood and intercourse, and who recognize 
one another as associates, friends, and 
acquaintances,” or it may denote “an 
entire civilized community . .. with 
its . . . body of common interests or 
aims.” The phrase “ social equality ” 
rather clumsily expresses the basis on 
which congenial associates meet in 
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society in the first sense. The phrase 
‘‘ social service ” describes the spirit in 
which civilized human beings mingle 
with the least friction in society in the 
second sense. “ Social equality,” or, in 
a preferable phrase, “social intimacy,” 
depends on taste; “ social service ” de- 
pends solely on enlightenmert. The 
race problem, in so far as it is a dis- 
tinct problem of itself, consists in this 
question : How can the two races living 
in the same community mutually render 
“ social service ” without either of them 
conceding to the other “ social intimacy ”? 

In the minds of many of the white 
people of the South there is no doubt a 
very genuine fear that social intimacy 
between members of the two races may 
easily become possible. An imaginable 
case of the sort was described to me 
several times in almost identical terms. 
A North Carolina lawyer put it this 
way: “ You see, people are afraid of the 
first hole in the dike. In this town 
there are two or three families of mulat- 
toes who are well-to-do. The children 
are educated and attractive. A poor 
white man, enticed by the beauty of one 
of these mulatto girls, and by the chance 
of comfort and the pleasures of travel 
which her money would afford, might 
be tempted to marry into the family. 
The girl and her people might be 
tempted in turn by the chance of a 
white alliance. The only thing that 
stands in the way of such a marriage is 
public opinion.” That no one ever cited 
an actual case corresponding to this 
imaginary one is easily explicable; for 
the same public opinion which would 
prevent such an alliance likewise pre- 
vents every form of social intimacy that 
might permit an approach to it. Such 
public opinion has a greater force than 
any statute, for it is continuously ex- 
pressed in countless ways all the more 
emphatic because indirect. 

That this is not a purely Southern 
feeling was illustrated in conversations 
I had with two Northern men I met 
as I began this trip to the South. One, 
who hailed from a city on the bank of 
the Hudson, I talked with as we crossed 
the river in a ferryboat; the other, from 
Chicago, I talked with on the way to 
Washington, Each, in his way, was as 
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explicit as any man could be in express- 
ing his aversion to any practice, no mat- 
ter how highly sanctioned, which in the 
remotest degree threatened race integ- 
rity. Both, it happened, were Republi- 
cans, and not, therefore, inclined to take 
a Southern point of view for party rea- 
sons. Such aversion to anything like 
social intimacy between families of ne- 
groes and white people is Southern in 
the sense that there is more.occasion for 
its expression in the South than in the 
North. 

That this social intimacy between 
whites and blacks, which is so widely 
feared, is a specter of the imagination 
rather than an objective danger is an 
opinion I frequently heard expressed in 
the South. Indeed, the Southern law- 
yer whose supposititious case I have 
quoted added, “That, however, is an 
academic question. As I’ve said to 
others, there is less danger now than 
ever before; for there is less contact 
between the.races.” Even the illicit re- 
lation between white and black, a matter 
in some cases of pride and _ boasting 
within his memory, is now, he declared, 
a cause for ostracism. This I found 
many times corroborated. A clergyman 
of Virginia who supposed a case like 
that of the lawyer’s deprived it of all 
force as an occasion for apprehension 
by saying at the same time that the rela- 
tions between the races were growing 
more and more strained. What this 
means De Tocqueville long ago pointed 
out. ‘“ Those who hope that the Euro- 
peans will ever be amalgamated with the 
negroes,” he wrote, in “ Democracy in 
America,” over fifty years ago, “ appear 
to me to delude themselves.” He gave 
his reason. Slavery he justly described 
as a continua! barrier which needed no 
supplementary barrier of custom in 
order to keep the races apart. “In the 
South,” he wrote, “ where slavery still 
exists, the negroes are less carefully 
kept apart [from the whites than in the 
North]. . . . The master is not afraid 
to raise his slave to his own standing, 
because he knows that he can in a mo- 
ment reduce him to the dust, at pleasure. 
In the North the white no longer dis: 
tinctly perceives the barrier which sepa- 
rates him from the degraded race, and 
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he shuns the negro with the more per- 
tinacity, since he fears lest they should 
some day be confounded together.” 
And later, in the same chapter: “If I 
were called upon to predict the future, 
I should say that the abolition of slavery 
in the South will, in the common course 
of things, increase the repugnance of the 
white population for the blacks.” My 
observations in the South have persuaded 
me that De Tocqueville’s prophecy, if 
his word “repugnance” is limited to 
congenial intercourse, isconfirmed. The 
mixture of races, which even the visible 
barrier of slavery did not prevent, has 
been brought almost to an end by the 
customs and manners of freedom, 

What De Tocqueville apparently did 
not foresee is the growth of public opin- 
ion among the negroes themselves. This 
likewise is, so far as I found it expressed, 
a repugnance to social intimacy with the 
whites. For one apparent instance of 
such social intimacy, a negro servant 
was reported to me as expressing most 
sarcastic contempt. A negro lawyer, 
whose good sense was evident, said to 
me that among negroes “there was no 
desire for ‘social equality.’” A negro 
minister, whose opinion was the more 
weighty because he put great emphasis 
on the value of the ballot for negroes, 
said that negroes were more prejudiced 
against whites than whites against ne- 
groes. The class of educated and well- 
to-do negroes is the class with which 
Southern white people, as they them- 
selves have acknowledged to me, are 
least acquainted, and in which aversion 
for anything like social intimacy with 
the whites is the strongest. Every in- 
Crease of this class, therefore, enlarges 
the barrier between the races. Personal 
enmity against negroes because they are 
negroes I have never happened to hear 
expressed on the part of whites; but 
such enmity against white people be- 
cause they are white has, to my knowl- 
edge, been fiercely expressed by negroes. 
However unhappy may be the forms 
which this aversion to social intimacy 
between the races has assumed, its effi- 
cacy as a preventive of race intermin- 
gling is as clear as anything I saw with 
my own eyes in the South. 

Fear of social intimacy leading to 


race intermixture, I cannot help believ- 
ing, is almost if not quite groundless. 
In this I share the opinion of many 
Southerners. It is therefore wholly 
needless to appeal to this motive of fear 
in order to keep the races distinct. The 
desire for race integrity on the part of 
both whites and blacks is growing, as 
the whole weight of testimony I heard 
during my trip went to show. 

Varying devices have sprung up 
throughout the South which are designed 
to express this desire for race integrity, 
a desire amounting to determination, 
and as widespread as it is intense. 
Naturally, among many whites the only 
distinction conceived is that between 
superior and inferior. The phrase “ so- 
cial equality” implies this. In turn 
this explains why many Southerners, 
whose kindly feeling for negroes is 
indisputable, make it a practice, by inci- 
dental phrase and gesture, to assert their 
claim to superiority over the negro in 
every particular. But one Southerner, 
by relating to me two incidents, made 
very evident how futile such a practice 
was. “A negro,” he said, naming him, 
“was foreman of the wood-working 
department of the Buggy Manufac- 
turing Company, with fifteen to eighteen 
white men under him, twenty-five years 
ago, and he is stili there. A large 
farmer told me that labor conditions in 
the cotton-fi_ld were very trying; that 
negroes won’t stay; and that unless 
negroes can be induced to come back, 
cotton-planting cannot be maintained; 
for in the cotton-fields the white man is 
not the equal of the negro. If that isn’t 
‘ equality,’ what is it? Ti talk about 
equality i is silly.” 

It is not necessary to see this claim 
to superiority over the negro in-every 
device for the assertion of the distinc- 
tion between the races. Such devices 
prevail throughout the South, but their 
forms vary in different localities. Some 
are merely arbitrary conventions. Such, 
for instance, are the regulations regard- 
ing travel. Separate compartments for 
the two races are generally to be found 
in the Southern States. In all my travels 
I have never noticed that the compart- 
ments were unequal in comfort. In 
fact, on one or two occasions, when the 
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signs distinguishing the compartments 
were absent, and I happened to be the 
only passenger in the car, I had to be 
notified by the trainman that I was 
in the wrong compartment. In some 
Southern cities the two races are not 
separated in the street cars. In other 
cities one end of the car is vaguely 
assigned to one race, the other end to 
the other. Such methods of separating 
the races are purely conventional. I 
have never happened to hear of any 
instance where they worked an injustice. 
In one case, for instance, when I had 
occasion to carry on a prolonged con- 
versation with a colored man on board 
a train, no objection was raised. On 
the other hand, several Southerners, in 
talking with me, declared these particu- 
lar conventions to be needless. One in 
particular, who was very outspoken in his 
views controverting the practice of allow- 
ing negroes the ballot, was quite as out- 
spoken in affirming that he did not 
believe in “ Jim Crow cars” in his State. 
“T’ve been troubled more by disagree- 
able white people than by negroes,” he 
said. “I dislike seeing negroes shut 
off by themselves.” Along with the 
existence of this desire for distinction 
between the races, however, it is inevi- 
table that outward symbols of it should 
exist. To have such symbols regulated 
by law, so that there shall be no neces- 
sary implication of inferiority in having 
the negroes “ shut off by themselves,” 
since the same treatment is accorded 
the whites, can rationally be defended 
against the alternative practice of allow- 
ing race feeling to express itself merely 
in the unjust whims of individuals. 
Other conventions based on race feel- 
ing exist in the South not so arbitrary 
as these, and consequently more uni- 
form. These concern more directly 
those members of the community * who 
are united by the common bond of neigh- 
borhood and intercourse, and who rec- 
ognize one another as associates, friends, 
and acquaintances.” Traditions which 
have naturally grown out of a society 
enjoying comfort and leisure under 
purely rural conditions have environed 
the life of every Southern family with a 
spirit of hospitality. One who isa guest 
in a Southern home is made fro tempore 
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a member of the family. One must be 
stupid indeed who, after having been a 
guest in the South, does not realize this. 
To the Southerner there is, therefore, a 
significance about every factor that enters 
into hospitality which is lacking in the 
busier, more urban, more matter-of-fact 
North. For two men to eat together 
may signify nothing except that both 
are hungry; a white man and his col- 
ored servant out for a day’s hunting 
may eat their luncheon side by side on 
the same log; but to sit together at 
table surrounded with the conventional 
and comfortable accessories of civiliza- 
tion—that is different. The Northerner, 
accustomed to utilizing all the niches of 
time, may sit at table with a man as he 
would sit with him in his office, in order 
to save for business the moments be- 
tween mouthfuls. The Southerner sits 
at table with a sense that his companion 
is receiving from him a pledge of social 
intimacy. The presence of women at a 
meal makes this pledge the more ob- 
vious. It is manifestly impossible to 
illustrate this phase of Southern feeling 
by incident ; and as to quoting what is 
said of it in the South, that is equally 
impossible : for in those Southern homes 
where it is most delightfully exhibited, 
it is no more talked about than is any 
other characteristic charm. Such tradi- 
tions surrounding every offer of hospi- 
tality inevitably suggest to the mind 
holding them that when two people of 
different races eat together at table the © 
desire for race integrity is denied. What 
I found rarely recognized in the South 
is the fact that in other places, where 
these traditions do not prevail, the sim- 
ple act of eating together lacks the sig- 
nificance it has in the South, 

Some of the conventions signifying 
this desire for race integrity are appar- 
ently confusing even to Southerners 
themselves. People who would be hor- 
rified at the thought of a white athletic 
team contesting with a team of negroes 
throng to see an eleven of Virginia 
students play football with an eleven of 
Indians. Chinese students have been 
admitted to a university where negroes 
would never think even of applying for 
admission. In a Maryland town the 
station agent who had been active in 
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agitating the race equality issue during 
the State political campaign recom- 
mended to me a certain hotel which, as 
I passed it, was enjoying the patronage 
of a number of negroes at the bar. 
Southerners gave me differing explana- 
tions for instances such as these. As 
with other conventional observances, 
methods of distinguishing bétween the 
races seem to have their fashions vary- 
ing with time and place. The one thing 
that is uniform is the feeling that some 
methods of distinction must be main- 
tained. 

Among the very Southerners, how- 
ever, who feel most strongly that separa- 
tion between the races, so far as all 
social intimacy is concerned, must be 
maintained, I found many who felt no 
less strongly that that separation had 
already extended too far in other mat- 
ters. Society, in that sense of the word 
which denotes the whole body of civil- 
ized human beings in one community, 
cannot be divided safely into isolated 
fractions; no one could realize that 
more keenly than such white people of 
the South, Slavery, which was a barrier 
between the races, was at the same time, 
at least in its patriarchal form, a bond 
between them. Every Southern home 


was a community in which both whites’ 


and blacks had a common interest. 
When slavery disappeared, the barrier 
was replaced by those instinctive con- 
ventions of which I have spoken ; but 
the bond, except for a reminiscent sen- 
timent which weakened with the years, 
was gone. Of course, in those families 
where negroes remained as free servants, 
this bond continued intact; and still 
there are many white households which, 
as one large-minded and large-hearted 
Southern woman expressed it to me, 
“ are training-schools for negroes,” sup- 
plying them with habits that fit them 
for bearing their responsibility toward 
society. Domestic service, however, so 
far from providing any considerable 
solution to the problem of keeping the 
social fabric whole, is, if the great ma- 
jority of my hostesses in the South were 
not exceptional, becoming yearly more 
of a problem itself. In almost every 
Southern community I have visited the 
tendency on the part of the colored peo- 
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ple is to form an inner community by 
themselves. ‘The most extreme case of 
this I found in Louisiana a few years 
ago. ‘The settlement was created by a 
lumber company. It consisted of about 
two hundred white people and five hun- 
dred negroes. So long as the colored 
people did not become too greatly in- 
debted to the company and did not dis- 
turb too violently the peace of the settle- 
ment, they were apparently left largely 
to be a law unto themselves. Every man 
did what was right, or rather expedient, in 
his own eyes. Of the five hundred, not 
a dozen couples, so the local superin- 
tendent told me, were legally married or 
even permanently mated. Though this 
community was an extreme case, it was 
only the logical dissolution of society 
which follows complete isolation of the 
races. 

Similar conditions obtain in more 
populous places. In a large negro 
church of a city in Virginia I heard a 
public appeal from the pulpit made on 
behalf of Sister H , who, it was 
made evident, was living in the same 
state as the woman of Sychar. The 
appeal was grounded on the fact 
that the man with whom she was 
living could not be called upon to sup- 
port this daughter of the church, be- 
cause he was an unbeliever! That 
among negroes living under the condi- 
tions which this incident suggests there 
should be so many wholesome, clean 
homes as those which I both saw and 
heard of is a cause for surprise and 
hope regarding the negroes; but it 
promises little concerning the state of 
society under which such conditions can 
obtain. Circumstances of this sort are 
enough of themselves to explain the high 
death-rate and the prevalence of certain 
diseases in the negro population. Where 
there are so many living alongside of a 
civilized society and yet largely outside 
its pales, they cannot help suffering the 
evils of civilization even though they 
lose its good. 

I am far from saying that everywhere 
in the South the negroes, so far as their 
relations among themselves are con- 
cerned, are left to their own devices 
without interference from the law or 
from the opinion of society at large; I 
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simply wish to point out that where race 
distinctions extend to disrupting the 
solidarity of society, those Southerners 
are not unreasonable who say that it is 
time to stop discussing race amalgama- 
tion and time to study how each race can 
render the best possible service to the 
other and to the civilized community to 
which both belong. At all events, it is 
only doing that which is intelligent to 
recognize that the feeling which insists on 
race integrity is consistent with a deter- 
mination to preserve the fabric of civil- 
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ized society. It is an ideal. state of 
society in which all of its members shall 
be actuated by the spirit of service; but 
this ideal does not make it necessary 
that all shall be on intimate terms as 
congenial associates. Whatever policies 
aim to promote social intimacy are 
legitimately determined by feeling; but 
all policigs which tend to promote the 
solidarity of society, on a basis of mutual 
ser “ice, must be determined by principles 
of justice. “ Social equality” and “social 
service ” are entirely distinct. 


The Social Secretary: A New Profession 


By William H. Tolman 


Director of the American Institute of Social Service 


to you with my trouble, but the 

other girls on my floor have told 
me how you were nice to them, so I 
thought I would come, for I’ve got to 
tell some one. You see, it’s this way. 
Sister is in trouble and we’ve got to 
send her away awhile. It’s the first 
time that anything of this kind hap- 
pened, and we don’t know what to do.” 
The speaker, a shopgirl in a large 
department store, was confiding her 
trouble to Mrs. X , the social secre- 
tary. A genuine interest and a few tact- 
ful questions brought out the fact that 
the younger sister, somewhat mentally 
defective, had been seduced. The 
family were heartbroken, not knowing 
where to turn or what todo. The social 
secretary at once went to the girl’s home 
to help them, and made arrangements 
to take the sister to a home in a neigh- 


“ I DON’T know why I should come 





boring city. Not only did she take the - 


wronged girl to the institution, but occa- 
sionally visited her, and later found a 
home for the little stranger. The entire 
plan was carried out quietly and tact- 
fully. No words could express the grati- 
tude of the old mother and sister towards 
the social secretary who had stood by 
the young unmarried mother in her hour 
of need. 

In talking with a representative of a 
large New York daily, in 1899, the 
Director of the American Institute of 
Social Service told him that a new pro- 


fession was under way. ‘ What is it?” 
he asked. The Director replied, “A 
Social Secretary—that is, an official to be 
added to the staff of a business firm who 
shall be the point of contact between it 
and its employees so as to promote in- 
dustrial betterment.” 

The article was copied extensively by 
the press of the United States, and 
brought to the Institute many inquiries. 
Soon after the Institute had made the 
public announcement of this new career, 
it received a letter from a woman in 
New England, who said she wanted to 
be a social secretary. How could she 
do it? We gave her the necessary 
information and told her that we would 
help in every possible way. She quickly 
grasped the idea, and went to the largest 
department ctore in her own city, telling 
the proprietor that e ought to have a 
social secretary, and that she wanted the 
position. It was the first time that he 
had ever heard of any such thing, or knew 
that he wanted one; but the woman con- 
vinced him that it would be one of the 
best things that he could do for his 
staff. He was favorably impressed, and 
gave her the position. He remarked, 
on a recent occasion, that she was worth 
to the store three times all that he had 
ever paid her in salary. Since then, 
social secretaries have been employed by 


firms in Providence, Boston, New York, ; 


Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, Dayton, | 
Greensboro, Detroit, and East Aurora. | 
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The fact that the employees have 
some one to whom they can take their 
grievances without the fear that they 
will be discharged on the spot or mis- 
construed, but can be sure of sympathy 
and confident that their case will receive 
attention, is a source of great satisfac- 
tion. This kind of treatment creates a 
better feeling between employer and 
employee, because the workers realize 
that it is fair treatment; and no one re- 
sponds more quickly to fair play than 
the workingman. Besides all this, the 
tactful sympathy of the social secretary 
often wins the confidence of the girls, 
who are led to intrust to her their home 
troubles and their personal private 
affairs. Many of these stories are full 
of pathos ; the fact that the social sec- 
retary has been able to minister to “one 
of the least of these ” fully justifies her 
existence, but, happily, these ministra- 
tions are bringing joy and encourage- 
ment to some tired and discouraged 
soul every working day. 

“Mrs, X., I’ve just been discharged, 
and I don’t know why. I know that 
I’ve done nothing wrong, and can’t 
account for it. That isn’t the worst of 
it, either, for my mother and I are the 
only support for my younger brothers 
and sisters. I’m afraid I’ve got to go, 
but I just thought I’d tell you about it, 
to see if you can’t help me. Will you ?” 
The social secretary was delighted to 
do what she could for the girl, who was 
known to be faithful and diligent. In- 
quiry proved that the girl had been dis- 
charged by the forewoman, whose jeal- 
ousy had been aroused by the younger 
and more attractive woman. The social 
Secretary presented the facts to the 
proper authority, with the result that 
the discharged girl was reinstated, but 
was given work on another floor. No 
further complaint was ever made. 

_ Ina study of English movements for 
industrial betterment in the summer of 
1903, I met Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, 
of York, Questioning him concerning 
his factory, where there are some four 
thousand employees, I learned that he 
has four social secretaries with four 
assistants. For a long time he had 
taken a genuine interest in the welfare 
of his girls, and revolved in his mind 
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every possible plan for helping them. 
With the responsibility for the business 
management on his shoulders, he realized 
that it was impossible for him to promote 
this work of helpfulness, so he added to 
his staff these social secretaries, who 
should be points of contact between him 
and the rank and file of the industrial 
army. 

“Mr. Rowntree,” I asked, “is the 
social secretary considered as one of 
your employees?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. “Then, too, 
the fact that the social secretary is em- 
ployed in the factory, subject also to 
discipline, is of the utmost importance 
and far-reaching benefit in establishing 
a personal touch of sympathy with the 
workers, all of whom are thus part ofa 
big whole, not as mere cogs in the wheel, 
but as parts of the directing intelligence. 

“Our social secretary meets the new 
girls at the very beginning of their 
factory life, for she engages the workers. 
References are asked for and are care- 
fully inquired into. No married women 
are ever engaged, and in general no 
girl over eighteen.” 

“Ts the social secretary sufficiently 
free, so that she can get a knowledge of 
all the departments in the factory?” I 
inquired. 

“There, again,” he replied, “is a 
great advantage in having one person, 
the social secretary, engage the work- 
ers, in that a uniform standard of re- 
quirement and character is maintained, 
so that a girl dismissed from one depart- 
ment cannot be engaged by another, 
where the superintendent may be less 
particular; the fact that the social ‘sec- 
retary is not identified with any one de- 
partment also lessens the chances of 
favoritism. Then, too, as all references 
are looked into, we can quickly learn if 
a girl left her former place under condi- 
tions not satisfactory, thus enabling us to 
do the right thing to other employers.” 

In the old days master and men 
worked together under one roof; they 
formed an independent community. To- 
day this closeness of relationship has 
been lost. The first time that a girl 
goes to work in a big factory, the 
strangeness of the new life, the timidity 
that comes with the forming of new 
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relationships, and the unusual fatigue, 
frequently bring about depression and 
discouragement. At the very threshold 
of this new life for the girl, she is met 
by the social secretary, who in a few 
tactful and friendly questions to the 
mother—for about half the girls are 
brought to this factory by their mothers— 
very soon ascertains a helpful knowledge 
of the girl’s home life, why she has 
sought work, what schooling she may 
have had, and whether she knows any 
one in the factory. If she has come 
from a good home, where she has had a 
careful training, she is very likely shy 
and apprehensive about going to work. 
In that case both the girl and the mother 
learn what room the daughter will work 
in, what wages she will get ; arrangements 
are made for one of her companions to 
call for her, and in general the girl is 
looked after until she has become set- 
tled in her new occupation. 

In studying the life and labor in a 
great factory it might seem that the 
routine during work hours was of the 
first importance ; but none the less im- 
portant to them and their employer is 
the way the girls use their free time at 
home, on the streets, and during their 
periods of recreation and education. 
You may ask, why? So many girls have 
no idea of wholesome recreation ; they 
want a pleasant time, but do not know 
how to get it. They walk the streets at 
night, ogling the men, picking up ac- 
quaintances, who lead them to dance 
halls, where they get their first lessons in 
drink; after that the downward career is 
begun. The desire for a good time is 
perfectly legitimate, but, in the absence 
of wise direction, finds its satisfaction in 
vicious surroundings, with the tendency 
ever downward. The social secretary 
organizes study classes. In the Rown- 
tree factory it has been found advanta- 
geous to apply a few guiding principles. 
Membership in the classes is limited to 
employees at the factory, thirty the upper 
limit, with fees from two to four cents a 
night, whether the girl is present or not. 
The social secretary is the administra- 
tive head, but the teachers are experts. 
The classes are not self supporting. 
This educational work is successful be- 
cause it is instantly recognized that girls 
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hard at work all day do not care to learn 
too much or study too hard. The class. 
rooms are bright and cheery; entertain. 
ing books are read to the girls while 
sewing; there is music, and the girls 
can talk to one another all they wish, 
A choral class composed of men and 
women is chiefly recruited from the 
office staff, thus holding the interest of 
the clerks, many of whom are hall 
bed-roomers. 

Napoleon, one of the shrewdest of 
men, gave his first thought to the com- 
missary department ; what and how the 
industrial army eats is of the first im- 
portance to them. The social secretary 
organizes the factory dining-room, takes 
charge of the staff, buys the provisions, 
arranges the daily menu, thus insuring 
the best foodstuffs, Valuable social 
service is rendered by encouraging the 
more delicate girls to drink milk instead 
of tea. Five glasses of milk are sold 
for seven cents. A pint of soup is 
served for two cents; stew, meat and 
potatoes, or fish and potatoes, four cents; 
fruit, two cents. The dining-room seats 
740, so that each girl has her regular 
place. At every table is a tap of boil- 
ing water. The dinners the girls bring 
are warmed free, and in order that they 
may. lose no time, the tables are set with 
this food before they come in. 

During the noon hour the secretaries 
have their finest opportunity for help- 
fulness. One sees that the girls are 
quickly served, looks to it that the tables 
are left tidy, and keeps the girls happy 
and reasonably quiet. The other secre- 
tary keeps good order in the garden and 
assists at the games. Two or three 
times during the winter concerts are 
given at the noon hour. A lecture-room 
adjoins the dining-room for use during 
the last half-hour. Once a week a relig- 
ious meeting is held for those who wish; 
from an attendance of twelve girls when 
it was started by an outside worker it 
has grown to two hundred and fifty. 
At the noon hour the girls are on hand 
willing to be interested or amused, but 
they will not be preached or lectured to. 
This break in the routine of the work- 
day must be packed with brightness 
and: happiness. 

“ How about the men and boys? do 
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you have social secretaries for them ?” 
I queried. 

“The same principle applies in their 
case,” said Mr. Rowntree. “We em- 
ploy two social secretaries, with two 
assistants. They engage all. the men, 
except the skilled workers and the 
clerks; they have the receipt of sugges- 
tions and adoption of improvements in 
the workrooms; the responsible head- 
ship of the recreative and educational 
work; they visit the sick, and promote 
good fellowship; they arrange transfers 
from a department where the work is 
slack to another where there is too much ; 
and they also can make’ promotions, in 
consultation with the heads of depart- 
ments. 

“Our board of directors expect the 
social secretaries to act as the represent- 
atives of the employees, and, as such, 
to bring before us, or the heads of 
departments, any grievances that affect 
the employees individually or collectively. 
We desire them to establish the most 
cordial and friendly relations with the 
foremen, for the sake of securing their 
intelligent co-operation and support for 
all the agencies that will make the em- 
ployees happy and comfortable in their 
work; and in every way to encourage 
them to take a real interest in the work- 
ers under them. Not only that, but 
each employee has an opportunity to 
make any suggestion looking towards an 
improvement in the workrooms. All 
the secretaries, as a result of their read- 
ing or visits to other factories, are ex- 
pected to do the same. By means of 
monthly reports, we are kept advised as 
to the progress of the betterment work, 
newsuggestions made and future develop- 
ment planned.” 

The thrift, self-help societies, and 
savings funds are used for holiday tours 
and departmental excursions. For a 
self-help medical club, the collections 
are made in the firm’s time and at its 
expense. The social secretaries, keeping 
in touch with the doctor, can act intelli- 
gently on his advice regarding patients 
requiring special treatment during illness 
or convalescence. Supplies of nursing 
requisites are kept for the use of the 
members. An ambulance class is free. 
To encourage the best effort, badges and 
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medals are presented to successful can- 
didates. For the last two years every 
candidate has passed the examination, 
with the result that some sixty employees 
are fully qualified to render “ first aid” 
in case of an accident in any part of 
the factory. The payment of four cents 
a week constitutes membership in the 
“sick society,” with an allowance of 
$1.75 each week for twelve weeks’ 
sickness, after which 87 cents is paid 
for the following twelve weeks. The 
death benefit is $10, paid to the widow ~ 
from the society, the firm contributing 
an equal amount. From voluntary col- 
lections from the employees the sum of 
$1,050 was given to the York County 
Hospital. 

One powerful supporter of the saloon 
is the absence of rational recreation or 
amusement outside of work hours. If, 
now, to pleasurable occupation the ele- 
ment of profit or individual gain is added, 
there is a motive constantly operating 
for individual betterment. With this 
end in view, the firm has set aside some 
250 garden plots at a nominal rental of 
$2.50 to 62 cents a year, according to 
the size of the lot. Seed and manure 
are furnished free for the first year to 
boys under sixteen years of age. Prizes 
offered by the firm are awarded on the 
decision of one of the professors from 
the Yorkshire College. It is not sur- 
prising to learn that a flourishing Horti- 
cultural Society holds two shows each 
year. 

In recognition of the desire on the 
part of every vigorous man for recrea- 
tion, there are generous provisions for 
athletics, the directors having made a 
“coronation gift” of a pavilion, the 
athletic center. Here may be found 
the ruling spirits of the football, cricket, 
and harriers’ clubs. On these grounds 
contests with competing clubs are held, 
while the annual sports meeting is the 
athletic event of the year in York. At 
the lawn fétes and garden parties the 
services of a drum and fife, as well as a 
brass band, organized and maintained 
by the employees, are at hand. The 
grounds adjoining the factory are used 
for garden parties and lawn fétes. 

The business man strives for the high- 
est efficiency in the making, selling, and 
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advertising part of his factory, mill, or 
store; no detail is too trifling, nor can 
too great care be exércised; but all the 
while the labor end of his business, the 
human part of it, is taking care of itself, 
or left to the professional caretaker, who 
is not in the employ of the firm, nor is 
he always in business for his health. 

“What,” I asked the social secretary 
in one of New York’s largest department 
stores, “from your point of view, is your 
work?” After a moment’s thought she 
said, “I think that I would state it like 
this: to advise, to uplift, to inspire with 
courage and ambition, to censure judi- 
ciously, and to try to point out the best 
course in each individual case.” 

I have shown what the social secre- 
tary can do within the business itself 
and for the employees after hours, but 
there is a social service even wider than 
this that can be performed. Many a 
bit of human experience in sorrow and 
suffering comes dangerously near the 
tragic, and, but for the word of hope 
and cheer, all grip on the present might 
be lost. Every individual who is saved 
for himself is saved for society ; instead 
of becoming a dependent, he not only 
stands alone, but is the means of help- 
ing another. Let me illustrate by a 
story told me by a social secretary. : 

“One day, a quietly dressed young 
woman came to me asking for work. 
She was a stranger in New York and 
was unable to earn more than $4 a week. 
With a boy seven years of age it was 
impossible for her to support both on 
this income. I saw at once that she 
was a gentlewoman, and became inter- 
ested in her, securing her a position as 
saleswoman. Her work was excellent; 
every day her sales equaled and often 
exceeded those of the others. One day 
she came to me looking so dispirited 
and miserable that I was startled. ‘I 
am absolutely discouraged,’ she said. 
‘It seems as if I could not stand it any 
longer, and I would give up everything 
if it was not for my boy.’ 

“It was very plain that she needed a 
little heartening up, and I gave her words 
of encouragement. After that she used 
to come for a talk with me whenever 
the old desperation and discouragement 
settled down upon her. She listened 
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eagerly to every word of cheer, and as 
she had a brave spirit and stout heart, 
she always went away happier. I came 
greatly to admire her pluck, but it was 
evident that some trouble was pressing 
on her mind, and that her new life was 
entirely different from what she had been 
accustomed to. 

“ The day before Christmas I thought 
of her, and so I went to look for her, 
hoping that I might be able to help her 
a little, when, to my surprise, I found 
that she was not in the store, and 
was at once assailed by the greatest 
fear. A few days after she came 
in one morning to see me, with her 
little boy. I at once noticed what a 
transformation had taken place; she was 
no longer a quietly dressed woman, with 
a sober and anxious face. Buoyant and 
exuberant happiness radiated over her 
like sunshine. ‘I have come,’ she said, 
‘to make confession to you before I 
leave New York, because I ain going 
home, for my husband has come for me. 
I am going back with him,’ she con- 
tinued. ‘I went away from home with- 
out my husband’s knowledge, because I 
felt that he had ceased to love me or 
need me. He is a man very prominent 
in business and politics, and these inter- 
ests absorbed him so thoroughly that he 
had no time for me, and we began to 
grow apart. I became dispirited; | 
suppose I grew fairly morbid over it, 
and I finally took my boy and came to 
New York, thinking that there I could 
be independent, and earn enough to 
support us both. In the meantime my 
husband has been searching all over the 
country for us, but he found no trace. 
He had grown ill during our absence, 
all because of worry, and I had thought 
he did not love me any more! My little 
boy, knowing how unhappy I was, finally 
wrote to his father, telling him of our 
whereabouts, when he lost no time in 
coming for us.’ 

“In conclusion she said, ‘ I have been 
so miserable that it seemed sometimes as 
if I could not stand the strain.any longer; 
in truth, I could not have borne up had 
it not been for your help. My husband 
came the day before Christmas, and this 
is the happiest day of our lives, Now 
we are going home together.’” 
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I1X.—The Trail 


‘HEN you say “trail” to a 
Westerner, his eye lights up. 
This is because it means some- 
thing to him. To another it may mean 
something entirely different, for the 
blessed word is of that rare and beauti- 
ful category which is at once of the 
widest significance and the most intimate 
privacy to him who utters it. To your 
mind leaps the picture of the dim forest- 
aisles and the murmurings of tree-top 
breezes; to him comes a vision of the 
wide, dusty desert; to me, perhaps, a 
high, wild country of wonder. To all of 
us it is the slender, unbroken, never- 
ending thread connecting experiences. 
For in a mysterious way, not to be 
understood, our trails never do end. 
They stop sometimes, and wait patiently 
while we dive in and out of houses, but 
always, when we are ready to go on, 
they are ready too, and so take up the 
journey placidly as though nothing had 
intervened. They begin, when? Some- 
time, away in the past, you may remem- 
ber a single episode, vivid through the 
mists of extreme youth. Once a very 
little boy walked with his father under 
a green roof of leaves that seemed farther 
than the sky and as unbroken. All of 
a sudden the man raised his gun and 
fired upwards, apparently through the 
green roof. A pause ensued. Then, 
hurtling roughly through still that same 
green roof, a great bird fell, hitting the 
earth withathump. The very little boy 
was I, My trail must have begun there 
under the bright green roof of leaves, 
From that earliest moment the Trail 
unrolls behind you like a thread so that 
never do you quite lose connection with 
your selves, There is something a little 
fearful to the imaginative in the insist- 
ence of it. You may camp, you may 
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linger, but some time or another, sooner 
or later, you must go on, and when you 
do, then once again the Trail takes up 
its continuity without reference to the 
muddied place you have tramped out in 
your indecision or indolence or obstinacy 
or necessity. It would be exceedingly 
curious to follow out in patience the 
chart of a man’s going, tracing the pat- 
tern of his steps with all its windings of 
nursery, playground, boys afield, coun- 
try, city, plain, forest, mountain, wilder- 
ness, home, always on and on into the 
higher country of responsibility until at 
the last it leaves. us at the summit of the 
Great Divide. Such a pattern would 
tell his story as surely as do the tracks 
of a partridge on the snow. 

A certain magic inheres in the very 
name, or at least so it seems to me, I 
should be interested to know whether 
others feel the same glamour that I do 
in the contemplation of such syllables as 
the Lo-Lo Trail, the Tunemah Trail, 
the Mono Trail, the Bright Angel Trail. 
A certain elasticity of application, too, 
leaves room for the more connotation. 
A trail may be almost anything. There 
are wagon-trails which East would rank 
as macadam roads; horse-trails that 
would compare favorably with our best 
bridle-paths ; foot-trails in the fur coun- 
try worn by constant use as smooth as 
so many garden-walks, Then again 
there are other arrangements, I have 
heard a mule-driver overwhelmed with 
skeptical derision because he claimed to 
have upset but six times in traversing 4 
certain bit of trail not over five miles 
long; in charts of the mountains are 
marked many trails which are only 
“ways through ”—you will find few 
traces of predecessors ; the same can be 
said of trails in the great forests where 
even an Indian is sometimes at fault, 
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“ Johnny, you’re lost,”’ accused the white 
man. “Trail lost; Injun here,” denied 
the red man. And so after your expe- 
rience has led you by the camp-fires of 
a thousand delights, and each of those 
camp-fires is on the Trail, which only 
pauses courteously for your stay and 
then leads on untiring into new myste- 
ries forever and ever, you come to love 
it as the donor of great joys. You too 
become a Westerner, and when some- 
body says “ trail,” your eye too lights up. 

The general impression of any partic- 
ular trail is born rather of the little inci- 
dents than of the big accidents. The 
latter are exotic, and might belong to 
any time or place; the former are indi- 
vidual. For the Trail is a vantage- 
ground, and from it, as your day’s travel 
unrolls, you see many things. Nine- 
tenths of your experience comes thus, 
for in the long journeys the side excur- 
sions are few enough and unimportant 
enough almost to merit classification 
with the accidents. In time the charac- 


ter of the Trail thus defines itself. 

Most of all, naturally, the kind of 
country has to do with this generalized 
impression. 


Certain surprises, through 
trees, of vista looking out over unex- 
pected spaces ; little notches in the hills 
beyond which you gain to a placid far 
country sleeping under.a sun warmer 
than your elevation permits; the deli- 
cious excitement of the moment when 
you approach the very knife-edgé of the 
summit and wonder what lies beyond— 
these are the things you remember with 
a warm heart. Your saddle is a point 
of vantage. By it you are elevated 
above the country; from it you can see 
clearly. Quail scuttle away to right and 
left, heads ducked low; grouse boom 
solemnly on the rigid limbs of pines; 
deer vanish through distant thickets to 
appear on yet more distant ridges, 
thence to gaze curiously, their great ears 
forward ; across the canon the bushes 
sway violently with the passage of a 
cinnamon bear among them—you see 
them all from your post of observation. 
Your senses are always alert for these 
things; you are always bending from 
your saddle to examine the tracks and 
signs that continually offer themselves 
for your inspection and interpretation. 
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Our trail of this summer led at a 
general high elevation, with compara- 
tively little climbing and comparatively 
easy traveling for days at a time. Then 
suddenly we would find ourselves on 
the brink of a great box cajion from 
three to seven thousand feet deep, sev- 
eral miles wide, and utterly precipitous. 
In the bottom of this cafion would be 
good feed, fine groves of trees, and a 
river of some size in which swam fish. 
The trail to the cafion-bed was always 
bad, and generally dangerous. In many 
instances we found it bordered with the 
bones of horses that had failed. The 
river had somehow to be forded. We 
would camp a day or so in the good 
feed and among the fine groves of trees, 
fish in the river, and then address our- 
selves with much reluctance to the 
ascent of the other bad and dangerous 
trail on the other side. After that, in 
the natural course of events, subject to 
variation, we could expect nice trails, 
the comfort of easy travel, pines, cedars, 
redwoods, and joy of life until another 
great cleft opened before us or another 
great mountain-pass barred our way. 

This was the web and woof of our 
summer. But through it ran the patterns 
of fantastic delight such as the West 
alone can offer a man’s utter disbelief in 
them. Some of these patterns stand out 
in memory with peculiar distinctness. 

Below Farewell Gap is a wide cajion 
with high walls of dark rock, and down 
those walls run many streams of water. 
They are white as snow with the dash 
of their descent, but so distant that the 
eye cannot distinguish their motion. In 
the half-light of dawn, with the yellow 
of sunrise behind the mountains, they 
look like gauze streamers thrown out 
from the windows of morning to cele- 
brate the solemn pageant of the passing 
of many hills. 

Again, I know of a cafion whose 
westerly wall is colored in the dull rich 
colors, the fantastic patterns, of a Moor- 
ish tapestry. Umber, seal brown, red, 
terra-cotta, orange, Nile green, emerald, 
purple, cobalt blue, gray, lilac, and many 
other colors, all rich with the depth of 
satin, glow wonderful as the craftiest 
textures. Only here the fabric is five 
miles long and half a mile wide. 
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There is no use in telling of these 
things. They,and many others of their 
like, are marvels, and exist; but you 
cannot tell about them, for the simple 
reason that the average reader concludes 
at once you must be exaggerating, must 
be carried away by the swing of words. 
The cold sober truth is, you cannot 
exaggerate. They haven’t made the 
words. Talk as extravagantly as you 
wish to one who will in the most child- 
like manner believe every syllable you 
utter. Then take him into the Big 
Country. He will probably say, “‘ Why, 
you didn’t tell me it was going to be 
anything like ¢hzs /’ We in the East 
have no standards of comparison either 
as regards size or as regards color— 
especially color. Some people once 
directed me to “ The Gorge” on the 
New England coast. I couldn’t find it. 
They led me to it, and rhapsodized over 
its magnificent terror. I could have 
ridden a horse into the ridiculous thing. 
As for color, no Easterner believes in it 
when such men as Lungren or Parrish 
transposit it faithfully, any more than a 
Westerner would believe in the autumn 
foliage of our own hardwoods, or an 
Englishman in the glories of our gaudi- 
est sunsets. They are all true. 

In the mountains, the high mountains 
above the seven or eight thousand foot 
level, grows an affair called the snow- 
plant. It is, when full grown, about two 
feet in height, and shaped like a loosely 
constructed pine-cone set up on end. 
Its entire substance is like wax, and the 
whole concern—stalk, broad curling 
leaves, and all—is a brilliant scarlet. 
Sometime you will ride through the twi- 
light of deep pine woods growing on the 
slope of the mountain, a twilight intensi- 
fied, rendered more sacred to your mood 
by the external brilliancy of a glimpse 
of vivid blue sky above dazzling snow 
mountains far away. Then, in this 
monotone of dark green frond and dull 
brown trunk and deep olive shadow, 
where, like the ordered library of one 
with quiet tastes, nothing breaks the 
harmony of unobtrusive tone, suddenly 
flames the vivid red of a snow-plant. 
You will never forget it. 

Flowers in general seem to possess 
this concentrated brilliancy both of color 
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and of perfume. You will ride into and 
out of strata of perfume as sharply 
defined as are the quartz strata on the 
ridges. They lie sluggish and cloying 
in the hollows, too heavy to rise on the 
wings of the air. 

As for color, you will see all sorts of 
queer things. ‘The ordered flower-sci- 
ence of your childhood has gone mad. 
You recognize some of your old friends, 
but strangely distorted and changed— 
even the dear old “ butter ’n’ eggs ” has 
turned pink! Patches of purple, of red, 
of -blue, of yellow, of orange, are laid in 
the hollows or on the slopes like brill- 
iant blankets out to dry in the sun. The 
fine grasses are spangled with them, so 
that in the cup of the great fierce coun- 
tries the meadows seem like beautiful 
green ornaments enameled with jewels. 
The Mariposa Lily, on the other hand, 
is a poppy-shaped flower varying from 
white to purple, and with each petal 
decorated by an “eye” exactly like 
those on the great Cecropia or Polyphe- 
mus moths, so that their effect is that of 
a flock of gorgeous butterflies come to 
rest. They hover over the meadows 
poised. A movement would startle them 
to flight; only the proper movement 
somehow never comes. 

The great redwoods, too, add to the 
colored-edition impression of the whole 
country. A redwood, as perhaps you 
know, is a tremendous big tree, some- 
times as big as twenty feet in diameter. 
It is exquisitely proportioned, like a 
fluted column of noble height. Its bark 
is slightly furrowed longitudinally, and 
of a peculiar elastic- appearance that 
lends it an almost perfect illusion of 
breathing animal life. The color is a 
rich umber red. Sometimes in the early 
morning or the late afternoon, when all 
the rest of the forest is cast in shadow, 
these massive trunks will glow as though 
incandescent. The Trail, wonderful 
always, here seems to pass through the 
outer portals of the great flaming regions 
where dwell the risings and fallings of 
days. 

As you follow the Trail up, you will 
enter also the permanent dwelling-places 
of the seasons. With us each visits for 
the space of a few months, then steals 
away to give place to the next. Whither 
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they go you have not known until you 
have traveled the high mountains. Sum- 
mer lives in the valley ; that you know. 
Then a little higher you,are in the spring- 
time, even in August. Melting patches 
of snow linger under the heavy firs; the 
earth is soggy with half-absorbed snow- 
water, trickling with exotic little rills 
that do not belong; grasses of the year 
before float like drowned hair in pellucid 
pools with an air of permanence, except 
for the one fact; fresh green things are 
sprouting bravely; through bare branches 
trickles a shower of bursting buds, larger 
at the top, as though the Sower had, in 
passing, scattered them from above. 
Birds of extraordinary cheerfulness sing 
merrily to new and doubtful flowers. 
The air tastes cold, but the sun is warm. 
The great spring humming and promise 
is in the air. And a few thousand feet 
higher you wallow over the surface of 
drifts while a winter wind searches your 
bones. , I used to think that Santa 
Claus dwelt at the North Pole. Now I 


am convinced that he has a workshop 
somewhere among the great mountains 


where dwell the Seasons, and that his 
reindeer paw for grazing in the alpine 
meadows below the highest peaks. 

Here the birds migrate up and down 
instead of south and north. It must be 
a great saving of trouble to them, and 
undoubtedly those who have discovered 
it maintain toward the unenlightened 
the same delighted and fraternal secrecy 
with which you and I guard the knowl- 
edge of a good trout-stream. When you 
can migrate adequately in a single day, 
why spend a month at it? 

Also do I remember certain spruce 
woods with openings where the sun 
shone through. The shadows were very 
black, the sunlight very white. As I 
looked back I could’see the pack-horses 
alternately suffer eclipse and illumina- 
tion in a strange flickering manner good 
to behold. The dust of the trail eddied 
and billowed lazily in the sun, each 
mote flashing as though with life; then 
abruptly as it crossed the sharp line of 
shade it disappeared. 

From these spruce woods, level as a 
floor, we came out on the rounded 
shoulder of a mountain to find ourselves 
nearly nine thousand feet above the sea, 
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Below us was a deep cafion to the mid- 
dle of the earth. And spread in a semi- 
circle about the curve of our mountain 
a most magnificent panoramic view. 
First there were the plains, represented 
by a brown haze of heat; then, very 
remote, the foot-hills, the brush-hills, the 
pine mountains, the upper timber, the 
tremendous granite peaks, and finally 
the barrier of the main crest with its 
glittering snow. From the plains to that 
crest was over seventy miles. I should 
not dare say how far we could see down 
the length of the range; nor even how 
distant was the other wall of the cajfion 
over which we rode. Certainly it was 
many miles; and to reach the latter 
point consumed three days. 

It is useless to multiply instances. 
The principle is well enough established 
by these. Whatever impression of your 
trail you carry away will come from the 
little common occurrences of every day. 
That is true of all trails; and equally 
so, it seems to me, of our Trail of Life 
sketched at the beginning of this essay. 

But the trail of the mountains means 
more than wonder; it means hard 
work. Unless you stick to the beaten 
path, where the freighters have lost 
so many mules that they have finally 
decided to fix things up a bit, you are 
due for lots of trouble.. Bad places will 
come to be a nightmare with you and a 
topic of conversation with whomever 
you may meet. We once enjoyed the 
company of a prospector three days 
while he made up his mind to tackle a 
certain bit of trail we had just descended. 
Our accounts did not encourage him. 
Every morning he used to squint up at the 
cliff which rose some four thousand feet 
above us. “ Boys,” he said finally, as 
he started, “ I may drop in on you later 
in the morning.” I am happy to say he 
did not. 

The most discouraging to the tender- 
foot, but in reality the safest of all bad 
trails, is the one that skirts a precipice. 
Your horse possesses a laudable desire 
to spare your inside leg unnecessary 
abrasion, so he walks on the extreme 
outer edge. If you watch the perform- 
ance of the animal ahead, you will 
observe that every few moments his outer 
hind hoof slips off that edge, knocking 
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little stones down into the abyss. Then 
you conclude that sundry slight jars you 
have been experiencing are from the 
same cause. Your peace of mind deserts 
you. You stare straight ahead, sit very 
light indeed, and perhaps turn the least 
bit sick. The horse, however, does not 
mind, nor will you, after a little. There 
is absolutely nothing to do but to sit 
steady and give your animal his head. 
In a fairly extended experience I never 
got off the edge but once. Then some- 
body shot a gun immediately ahead; my 
horse tried to turn around, slipped, and 
slid backwards until he overhung the 
chasm. Fortunately, his hind feet caught 
a tiny bush. He gave a mighty heave, 
and regained the trail. Afterwards I 
took a look and found that there were 
no more bushes for a hundred feet either 
way. 

Next in terror to the unaccustomed 
is an ascent by lacets up a very steep 
side hill. The effect is cumulative. Each 
turn brings you one stage higher, adds 
definitely one more unity to the test of 
your hardihood. This last has not ter- 
rified you; how about the next? or the 
next ? or the one after that? There is 
not the slightest danger. You appreciate 
this point after you have met head-on 
some old-timer. After you have specu- 
lated frantically how you are to pass 
him, he solves the problem by calmly 
turning his horse off the edge and slid- 
ing to the next lacet below. Then you 
see that with a mountain horse it does 
not much matter whether you get off 
such a trail or not. 

The real bad places are quite as likely 
to be on the level as on the slant. The 
tremendous granite slides, where the 
cliff has avalanched thousands of tons 
of loose jagged rock-fragments across the 
passage, are the worst. There your 
horse has to be a goat in balance. He 
must pick his way from the top of one 
fragment to the other, and if he slips into 
the interstices he probably breaks a leg. 
In some parts of the granite country are 
also smooth rock aprons where footing 
is especially difficult, and where often a 
slip on them means a toboggan chute off 
into space. I know of one spot where 
such an apron curves off the shoulder of 
the mountain. Your horse slides directly 
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down it until his hoofs encounter a little 
crevice. Checking at this, he turns 
sharp to the left and so off to the good 
trail again. If he does not check at the 
little crevice, he slides on over the curve 
of the shoulder and lands too far down 
to bury. 

Loose rocks in numbers on a very 
steep and narrow trail are always an 
abomination, and a numerous abomina- 
tion at that. A horse slides, skates, 
slithers. It has always seemed to me 
that luck must count largely in such a 
place. When the animal treads on a 
loose round stone—as he does every 
step of the way—that stone is going to 
roll under him, and he is going to catch 
himself as the nature of that stone and 
the little gods of chance may will. Only, 
furthermore, I have noticed that the 
really good horse keeps his feet, and the 
poor one tumbles. A judgmatical rider 
can help a great deal by the delicacy of 
his riding and the skill with which he 
uses his reins. Or, better still, get off 
and walk. : 

Another mean combination, especially 
on a slant, is six inches of snow over 
loose stones or small boulders. There 
you hope for divine favor and flounder 
ahead. There is one compensation; 
the snow is soft to fallon. Boggy areas 
you must be able to gauge the depth of 
at a glance. And there are places, 
beautiful to behold, where a _ horse 
clambers up the least bit of an ascent, 
hits his pack against a projection, and 
is hurled into outer space. You must 
recognize these, for he will be busy with 
his feet. 

Some of the mountain rivers furnish 
pleasing afternoons of sport. They are 
deep and swift, and below the ford are 
rapids. If there is a fallen tree of any 
sort across them—remember the length 
of California trees, and do not despise 
the rivers—you would better unpack, 
carry your goods across yourself, and 
swim the pack-horses. If the current is 
very bad, you can splice riatas, hitch 
one end to the horse and the other to a 
tree on the farther side, and start the 
combination. The animal is bound to 
swing across somehow. Generally you 
can drive them over loosé. In swimming 
a horse from the saddle, start him well 
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upstream to allow for the current, and 
never, never, never attempt to guide him 
by the bit. The Tenderfoot tried that 
at Mono Creek and nearly drowned him- 
self and Old Slob. You would better 
let him alone, as he probably knows 
more than you do, If you must guide 
him, do it by-hitting the side of his head 
with the flat of your hand. 

Sometimes it is better that you swim. 
You can perform that feat by clinging 
to his mane on the downstream side ; 
but it will be easier both for you and 
him if you hang to his tail. Take my 
word for it, he will not kick you. 

Once in a blue moon you may be able 
to cross the whole outfit on logs. Such 
a log bridge spanned Granite Creek 
near the North Fork of the San Joaquin 
at an elevation of about seven thousand 
feet. It was suspended a good twenty 
feet above the water, which boiled white 
in a most disconcerting manner through 
a gorge of rocks. If anything fell off 
that log, it would be of no further value 
even to the curiosity-seeker. We got 
over all the horses save Tunemah. He 
refused to consider it, nor did peaceful 
argument win. As he was more or less 
of a fool, we did not take this as a 
reflection on our judgment, but culled 
cedar clubs. We beat him until we were 
ashamed. Then we put a slip-noose 
about his neck. The Tenderfoot and I 
stood on the log and heaved while Wes 
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stood on the shore and pushed. Sud- 
denly it occurred to me that if Tunemah 
made up his silly mind to come, he 
would probably do it all at once, in 
which case the Tenderfoot and I would 
have about as much show for life as 
fossil formations. I didn’t say anything 
about it to the Tenderfoot, but I hitched 
my six-shooter around to the front, 
resolved to find out how good I was 
at wing-shooting horses. But Tunemah 
declared he would die for his convic- 
tions. “All right,” said we, “ die then,” 
with the embellishment of profanity. 
So we stripped him naked, and stoned 
him into the raging stream, where he 
had one chance in three of coming 
through alive. He might as well be 
dead as on the other side of that stream. 
He won through, however, and now I 
believe he’d tackle a tight rope. 

Of such is the Trail, of such its won- 
ders, its pleasures, its little comforts, its 
annoyances, its dangers. And when you 
are forced to draw your six-shooter to 
end mercifully the life of an animal that 
has served you faithfully, but that has 
fallen victim to the leg-breaking hazard 
of the way, then you know a little of its 
tragedy also. May you never know the 
greater tragedy, when a man’s life goes 
out, and you unable to help! May al- 
ways your trail lead through fine trees, 
green grasses, fragrant flowers, and 
pleasant waters | 


Now 


By Liska Stillman 


Centuries of color may burn in the west, 
And whole seas of dawn in the east reply, 
Before the sun’s heart shall at anchor lie, 
Before moon and star grown tired of quest, 
Or heavenly lips to this earth are pressed. 
Yet ever, anon, through the spirit’s cry, 
There cometh a breath, a vow from the sky, 
That sinks the soul into fathoms of rest. 


Already befallen is day of doom, 

And, woven fast in eternity’s loom, 

Glistening the threads of the past shine clear; 
While afar in the deeps of the atmosphere 
The rays of the future separate gloom, 

And soul of the farthest dream draws near. 
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Twelfth Paper—The Woman on the Farm 
By Elizabeth McCracken 


while a person who has never lived 
even for a brief summer on a farm 
may hold somewhat pessimistic opinions 
of farm life, and descant at great length 
upon its loneliness, its endless toil and 


IT is an interesting circumstance that, 


narrow opportunities, in the mind of a 


man or woman who has been an inmate 
of a farm-house, either as a member of 
its household or as a guest, farm life 
would seem never to lose a certain 
beauty and sweetness—the beauty of 
simple living; the sweetness of labor 
which, beginning with each sunrise and 
ending with each sunset, as a crowning 
reward invites the laborer at the close 
of the day to rest, “to look, each night, 
on some plain work well wrought.” All 
the tortuous noise and haste and fever 
of the city cannot take from one who is 
country-bred the memory of that quiet 
which with the coming of evening crept 
over the spirit of the farmer’s household. 

One day in Chicago, at the Board of 
Trade, to which the weird recollection of 
a much earlier visit had impelled me to 
go for a newer impression, I chanced to 
meet a woman, an old acquaintance, 
whose childhood had been passed on a 
farm in Minnesota. She had lived three 
times as many years in Chicago as on 
the farm ; but as we slowly left the bal- 
cony from which we had been gazing, not 
without sympathetic excitement, upon 
the tumultuous scene below, her sole 
comment was, “To have seen wheat 
produced, and then to see it sold, con- 
stitutes to my mind what Thomas Hardy 
would call one of ‘ Life’s Little Ironies’!” 

Her words recaJled to my mind a farm 
in Nebraska, upon which, many years 
ago, I once spent a long and sunny sum- 
mer day. The farm, at that time, was new 
and not very large; its household con- 
sisted of its owner, a young man who 
performed unaided more than half of 
the outdoor work of the place; his wife, 
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a woman not so old in years as the aver- 
age junior in a girls’ college, upon whom 
not only the entire care of the house, 
but also much of the labor connected 
with the minor enterprises of the farm 
itself, devolved ; and their first and only 
child, a baby girl, with wide blue eyes, 
whose name was Ruth. 

“T thought Ruth just the right name 
to give toa little girl who would grow up 
with wheat and corn fields around her,” 
the mother had said in quaint explana- 
tion, when I had asked why the baby 
had been given a name not borne by 
some relative or friend. 

With the remembrance of that day at 
the Nebraskan farm came also a desire to 
know what had since befallen the small 
blue-eyed Ruth. Before I left Chicago, 
I wrote to her mother. Being the much 
older sister of a schoolmate of mine, and 
a schoolmate, moreover, in a boarding- 
school, I had known her very slightly. 
“You may perhaps have forgotten me,” 
I concluded my letter, “ but I remember 
you, and your baby, too—and the wheat 
and corn fields surrounding your home.” 

Long before, in the course of my in- 
vestigation, I reached Nebraska, I re- 
ceived a reply to my letter, inviting me 
to come again to the farm to spend a 
day, “ though the month being January, 
not ‘a summer day,’” and telling me 
that the baby girl, now fourteen years of 
age, was in Omaha for the winter, going 
to school, and hoping to go subsequently 
to the State University. “ She has grown 
like the other Ruth, ‘mid the golden 
corn,’ ” wrote the mother, using the form 
and emphasis of expression which had 
been habitual to her during the small girl’s 
babyhood. “ Her father and I couldn’t 
wish a better daughter than she is. You 
admired her when she was a baby; and I 
think you’d Jove her now. It’s hard for 
her to be away from us—she never was 
before—and it is hard for us to have her 
away ; but she wants the education, and 
we want her to have it.” 
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It was not possible for me to go to the 

farm, even for one day; but while I was 
in Omaha, in February, I had the great 
pleasure of renewing my acquaintance 
with the little daughter of the farm. 
Her mother had given me the address 
of the cousin with whom the little girl 
was making a temporary home; and 
one cold and windy afternoon I found 
my way tothe house. After a prolonged 
interval of waiting on its wind-swept 
piazza, a German servant-maid opened 
the door in answer to my repeated ring- 
ing of the bell. ‘“ Nobody’s home,” she 
instantly said; “’cep’ the childern,” she 
amended, “and they’s out coastin’.” 
- She finally yielded, though not with- 
out reluctance, to my request that she 
ask them to come in, if only for a moment, 
to see me; and even relented to the ex- 
tent of suggesting that I come in myself 
out of the cold. She left me in a room 
the furnishings of which betokened an 
elaborate and somewhat lavishly gratified 
taste; and while I waited I could not 
forbear comparing it with the small, plain 
living-rogpm which had been to me one 
of the pleasantest places in the house 
among the fields of corn and wheat. 

While I was still reflecting upon their 
distinctly interesting differences, the ser- 
vant-maid returned followed by two little 
girls of very nearly the same size. One 
of them greeted me with shy and pretty 
courtesy and then slipped quietly away; 
but the other, after a most affectionate 
welcome, seated herself upon a. hassock 
at my feet, and, taking both my hands 
in hers, gazed up at me and said, eagerly, 
“‘ My mother wrote that you remembered 
exactly what I was like when I was a 
oaby! You must remember just what 
she was like, too, then! Please tell me!” 

As I told her I looked at her. She 
was a radiant little girl; her tumbled 
brown hair had bright strands in it, her 
blue eyes shone, and, notwithstanding 
her extreme youth, her lips were very 
sensitive and sweet. 

“You remind me of your mother,” I 
said, as I finished a minute account of 
my one visit to the farm. 

“ Do 1?” she exclaimed. “I’m so glad 
when I remind people of her. Oh, it’s 
been /ovely to hear what she was like 
when I was a baby!” 
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“ But, surely, a great many persons can 
tell you that,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” agreed the little girl; “but-I. 
specially wanted you to; because she 
says you remember exactly about me; 
so I knew you would about er. I’ve 
been so anxious to see you ever since 
she told me you were coming!” The 
charm of her fervent italics is as inde- 
scribable as it was subtly reminiscent of 
her mother, regarding my recollections 
of whom she could not hear too much. 

She put many questions to me respect- 
ing my one brief visit to her home; some 
of these inquiries were with regard to 
her father, several of them related to 
her own characteristics as a baby, and a 
few were concerned with the farm itself ; 
but the large majority of them had ref- 
erence to her mother. All her questions, 
while not unnaturally childish, were yet 
significant, and the queries touching her 
mother were of especial interest; but 
more significant even than the number 
and proportions of her inquiries was the 
explanation she presently gave me of 
the peculiarly intimate friendship which 
she, though only fourteen years old, so 
obviously had with her mother. 

“You know, I’ve always lived on the 
farm until this winter,” she began, 
when I said finally that I had told her 
quite everything I could recall in con- 
nection with that pleasant summer day of 
which she had no memory whatever ; “ so 
I’ve been with my mother a great deal!” 

“Tsn’t one, usually, up to fourteen, 
even though one doesn’t live on a farm ?” 
I ventured, as she paused. 

“ Not nearly as much!” dissented the 
little girl, emphatically. ‘“ Now, there’s 
my cousin—the one who came in with 
me; she’s my second cousin, of course, 
you know—she doesn’t know er mother 
half as.well as I do mine!” 

“She may know her differently,” I 
suggested, falling into my small com- 
panion’s italics; “but probably she 
knows her quite as we//.” 

The child from the farm considered 
for a moment; and then she lifted a 
thoughtful face. ‘I don’t think so,” she 
said, slowly. ‘ You see, I’ve seen my 
mother almost all the whole time ever 
since Iwasborn. I almost a/ways could 


’ do everything she did, and go everywhere 
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she went. It was so unusual when I 
couldn’t that I always heard afterward 
every word about what happened. Now, 
my cousin—the one you saw—doesn’t 
do that way with her mother! They 
couldnt! Wer mother goes too many 
places, and does too many things that— 
she says—aren’t for children. And it 
takes her so much time to do them that 
she wouldn’t have time to /e//about them 
even if her daughter wanted to hear, 
which she doesn’t much. There are a lot 
of things of her owz that she’s interested 
in doing, things that don’t happen on a 
farm; and she has a good many friends 
of her own age, which I, of course, 
couldn’t have at home, because no one 
lived very near. Oh, she’s perfectly 
happy; it’s what she’s used to ; but—you 
see, | have been more with my mother ?” 
she concluded, interrogatively. 

“City life has its complications,” I 
said, forgetting that the speaker to whom 
Ihad been listening was a very little gir] ; 
“especially for a mother.” 

“ Yes,” instantly agreed the child be- 
side me; “it Aas/ That’s why I’m glad 
my home has been in the country. If my 
mother had lived in the city, I suppose 
she would have had to do the way my 
cousin does; but on a farm she doesn’t 
have to, because she can’t.” The little 
girl was silent for a moment, and then, 
with a lovely smile, she said softly, “ I’m 
glad; and I think she is, too!” 

As we were going together to my car 
somewhat later, I said to the child: “I 
suppose you saw your mother during the 
Christmas holidays.” 

“Oh, yes,” she returned; “I went 
home then; and I shall be at home 
Easter, too; and all next summer. We 
write letters, too; I never had letters 
from home before, because I never was 
away before.” She looked at me soberly 
for an instant. “ I miss my mother dread- 
fully,’ she continued; “that’s because I 
have been with her all the time, always.” 
She reflected for another moment. “ Do 
you know the saying, ‘ What is home with- 
out a mother?’” she inquired, with quaint 
gravity. “ Well,” she went on, without 
waiting for my reply, “it might be some- 
thing of a home, perhaps, in the city, 
where there is so much else; but it 
wouldn’t be anything ona farm!” 
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This speech recurred to me very often 
as I journeyed about the United States, 
meeting many women, and visiting homes 
of many types. However one’s wider ex- 
perience may lead one to qualify that por- 
tion of the little girl’s broadly general 
statement appertaining to the city home, 
with those of her words which described 
the home in the country even the most 
carefully statistical person may entirely 
agree. The life of the farm-house, as she 
implied, springs from, and is molded by, 
the mother who dwells in that house. 
Without her untiring love and her never- 
failing care, it cannot be either estab- 
lished or sustained. In the truest mean- 
ing of the term, the mother on the farm 
is a housekeeper. 

The farm, in the very nature of things, 
must be comparatively far removed in 
distance even from the nearest neigh- 
boring farms; and this enforced isola- 
tion necessitates a daily life so appar- 
ently limited in opportunities for social 
intercourse that only a wise woman’s 
“sweet ordering, arrangement, and de- 
cision ” can make it happy, and good, 
and complete. The woman who lives 
on a farm must be not only the guide 
and teacher—often the sole teacher—of 
her children; she must be also their 
companion and their friend. Not only 
does her husband look to her for the 
inspiration of sympathy and the help of 
counsel in his effort for the maintenance 
of the family; he turns to her for aid in 
the actual performance of that work 
itself. In addition to her household 
duties, she attends personally, as a mat- 
ter of course, to a certain fixed part of 
the common labor of the farm. Her 
children, even while they are still very 
young, are trained to assist both parents 
to the extent of their several abilities. 
Of this community of closely mutual 
endeavor and achievement, the mother 
is indeed the animating spirit. In the 
deepest sense she orders, arranges, and 
decides. Whatever else the farm might 
be, lacking her, it could not be, even in 
the most infinitesimal degree, a home. 

It had been suggested to me at the 
beginning of my investigation that the 
increased means of communication with 
the outside world which a greater num- 
ber of railroad stations, the rural mail 
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delivery, and, in many cases, trolley- 
cars and telephones, now afford farming 
districts, must unquestionably have 
altered very considerably the conditions 
of farm life; and—especially—have 
enriched incalculably the opportunities 
of the woman of the farm-house. Feel- 
ing that no one could possess so valua- 
ble an opinion on this subject as that 
woman herself, I asked questions rela- 
tive to it at each farm to which I went. 
Two of the replies which I received were 
particularly interesting and indicative. 

The first of these was given me by a 
woman at whose farm in Oregon I spent 
two of the happiest of the many happy 
days of my journeyings. Her home was 
among the mountains, three miles from 
a little town in the valley, to which she 
sent a boy with a wagon to meet another 
guest and myself on the night of our 
arrival, 


It was a very dark night. The only 


lights were a lantern, with a flickering 
flame, carried by the boy, and the stars. 
My companion and I had traveled since 
early morning on the small trading ves- 
sel which had left us at last on the sandy 


shore at the foot of the great mountain 
range. As we drove up the steep road, 
through the soft darkness, listening to 
the murmur of cataracts and the whis- 
per of the wind in the trees, my friend 
said, involuntarily, “ How far away the 
world seems !” 

For the moment it did seem very far 
away; but when presently we reached 
the farm-house, and were met by the 
woman of the house, we realized that 
that which makes the world sweet to us 
was very near. She wasa quiet woman, 
with a gentle and beautiful face, a face 
revealing reserves of tenderness and 
strength to which one might trust many 
times over, and trust again, and yet 
again, and still not be disappointed. 
As my companion afterward said, she 
had “ the mother look.” 

Her only child was a daughter, who, 
in appearance and in manner and in the 
ease with which she did many diverse 
things, reminded me of girls whom I had 
met in Eastern colleges. She helped 
her mother in her household duties, 
sewed upon the daintiest possible gown 
for herself, and, from a picture, wove 
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into a basket which she was making 
an intricate Indian design ; all with that 
blithe readiness so familiar to me because 
of my acquaintance with college girls. 

The month being March, we saw 
none of the larger activities of the farm, 
Could we have seen them, they would 
without doubt have been of exceeding 
interest, for the somewhat extensive 
farm-lands, as we soon learned, were 
used for the cultivation of strawberries; 
and the laborers employed to do the 
work in the fields were Indians. 

It was just after my hostess had been 
telling me these things that I approached 
her for her judgment of the comparison 
between present and former times with 
respect to the isolation of the farm, 
“This farm isn’t isolated,” she said; 
“there are other farms around it, not 
far away; the town, and the railroad, 
and the Portland boat .are only three 
miles off. There is a rural-delivery mail- 
box at the gate if we care to use it, and 
I have a local and long-distance tele. 
phone. New York isn’t so far from 
Oregon as Oregon is from New York!” 
she concluded, with a smile. 

Even before my visit was finished I 
felt almost constrained to agree with this 
latter opinion. Certainly, New York is 
not immeasurably removed from that 
particular household in Oregon. My 
hostess had remarkably clear and well- 
grounded views concerning the social 
and political situation in that city, views 
which gave evidence not only of keen 
thinking, but also of deep, if not wide, 
reading. Her interest in National ques- 
tions was no less vivid and real. With 
regard to the difficult problem of the 
negro, she gave expression, I remember, 
to opinions such as are held by some of 
the closest students of the perplexing 
subject. Yet, as she told me, she was 
born and had always lived within sight 
of the snow-capped mountain peak 
which on fair days was faintly visible 
from the windows of her house. 

On one of the days of our too brief 
sojourn, my traveling companion and I 
went for a drive with another temporary 
resident of the farm-house. The March 
wind had in it a promise of spring that 
was more than half a fulfillment; the 
distant mountain ranges were folded in 
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a purple mist; in the fields edging the 

road meadow-larks were singing; and 

on the sheltered slope of a hill, under 

the fallen needles of the pine-trees, we 

found quantities of delicate little purple 

flowers. 

“The world zs far away,” once more 
said the friend of my journey. 

“Yes,” agreed our other companion, 
“but the people in it aren’t!” 

The outside world appeared to be very 
distinctly real to the members of that 
household on the farm in Oregon. To 
be sure, their knowledge of it was imper- 
sonal; being, as it was, obtained through 
reading and hearsay, rather than by see- 
ing and feeling. 

In June, during the course of a day 
that I spent on a farm in central Mas- 
sachusetts, I discovered that knowledge 
thus acquired was not always so satis- 
factory as it had seemed to be to the 
family in Oregon. ‘Do you think farm 
life is less isolated now than in the 
past?” I asked my hostess, as I sat in the 
kitchen doorway talking with her while 
she prepared the noonday dinner and I 
made daisy-chains for her small daughter. 

“Well, in theory it isn’t,” she replied ; 
“but in practice I think it is. I mean,” 


she elucidated, “that we have a good 
many more things than we used to have, 
but we don’t come into actual contact 


with many more people. It’s the lack 
of people, not things, that makes life 
isolated.” 

“But you get more letters, and—” 

“Is that quite the same?” said my 
hostess, musingly. ‘I don’t think it is. 
Correspondence isn’t quite equal to con- 
versation. Handwriting isn’t quite like 
the sound of a voice.” 

“No,” I agreed; “ but—” 

“I’m not grumbling,” interposed my 
friend with a laugh; “I’m only explain- 
ing. In my case, the isolation has its 
ample compensations. I have my hus- 
band and my children. Farm life can 
never be a life with many people in it,” 
she went on. She left her work and 
came to the doorway; seating herself 
beside me, she drew the small girl into 
her lap and kissed her lingeringly. 
Then she looked up with shining eyes. 
/ don’t feel especially isolated,” she said. 

It seemed to me, indeed, that, except- 
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ing when the farm was a ranch, not ten, 
or even fifteen, but fifty miles from the 
nearest neighboring ranch, the women 
whom I met who lived on farms had 
little sense of their isolation. On the 
contrary, they gave, if not invariably, 
yet very frequently, the impression of a 
greater interest in and a keener sym- 
pathy with the outside world than the 
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women whom I saw in small towns and 


villages. They were, as one of them said 
to me, more often lonely than solitary. 
‘*‘ What I mean,” she explained, “ is that 
they are interested in more people than 
they see, and sympathize with a greater 
number of things than they do.” 

The speaker had lived a number of 
years in a village before making a home 
on the farm—which farm was in New 
England and comparatively easy of 
access from several cities and towns— 
and also she had had some slight expe- 
rience of metropolitan life. “ Itis odd,” 
I commented, “that women in small 
towns are so much less concerned with 
the outside world than the women whose 
homes are farms.” 

* It isn’t odd to me,” said the woman 
whose opportunities for forming a lei- 
surely and unbiased opinion on the sub- 
ject had been exceptional. “The small 
town is an outside world in itself; it has 
so many enterprises of its own to con- 
cern itself with that it has no time left 
for more remote affairs. As for people— 
one knows many more people in a village 
than one does ina city.” She smiled, 
and then she added, “ Sometimes I think 
that the two places where one gets the 
truest breadth of mental view are a city 
and a farm. The people who live in 
them are different in other ways, but 
they are alike in being interested in.the 
whole world, not just in their own little 
corner of it.” 

Not long ago I repeated this statement 
to a woman living in New York, in whose 
clearness of vision I had much faith. 
“ Do you consider it excessive?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Why, no,” responded my friend, de- 
cidedly ; “‘ just think of the history of 
the United States; its greatest leaders 
in thought and in deed have, in almost 
every instance, come either from cities 
or from farms,” 
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“Yes,” I assented ; and then I told 
her about the little girl in Omaha, who 
had said that in a city a home might be 
something, without a mother, because a 
city offered so much else, but that on a 
farm it could not be anything at all. 
“The responsibility of sending the 
leader from the farm would seem to rest 
almost entirely upon the mother of that 
leader,”’ I remarked. 

“Why, of course,” exclaimed my 
friend in New York, “it always has; 
upon whom else could it rest?” Then, 
more quietly, she continued, “ Think of 
the endless sacrifices women on farms 
have made in order to give their sons 
the best educational advantages! Our 
colleges for men have had many a stu- 
dent who might never have beheld the 
inside of a college but for his mother’s 
unselfish ambition and loving toil.” 

On farms in various parts of America 
I met many women whose labors had 
secured, or were securing, for their sons 
the very finest of collegiate education ; 
and I met also mothers who, touched 
by the spirit of this new age, were 
equally arduous in their efforts to give 
to their daughters a similar training. 
One such woman I remember with espe- 
cial distinctness. 

Her home was a New England farm, 
and she was a New England woman, 
like other New England women whom 
I had known, in that she was as reserved 
as she was intense, and no less sensitive 
than she was courageous, It was in a 
manner rather amusing, even at the mo- 
ment, to me, and, somewhat tardily, not 
without its suggestion of humor to her 
too, that we came to be friends. 

One warm afternoon in the late spring, 
toward the close of a day in which, in 
the absorbing work of my investigation, 
I had walked more miles than I quite 
realized, the turn of the dusty road 
brought me to her garden gate. She 
was busily working over the flowers 
which grew not far from the gate; but 
she stopped when I spoke to her,.and 
came slowly to the fence. 

“Would you be so good as to give 
me a drink of water?” I asked, suddenly 
recollecting the fatiguing warmth of the 
day. 

The woman gazed at me with a dis- 
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pleasure that was almost personal, 
“ Why did you walk so far in such hot 
weather ?” she demanded. 

My reply did not meet with as happy 
a reception as I could have wished; but 
my new acquaintance opened the gate, 
and bidding me, somewhat sternly, sit 
on the bench under the apple-tree, and 
rest, disappeared into the house. She 


.returned shortly, bringing a glass of 


milk and a saucer of preserved straw- 
berries, of which, rather summarily, she 
bade me partake. I complied, without 
raising any objection whatsoever. As 
my weariness gradually left me, the dis- 
approval with which my hostess had too 
evidently regarded it vanished also, and 
we entered upon a conversation the 
memory of which will not soon be lost. 

‘“‘1’d like my daughter to know you,” 
said my hostess, presently ; “she’ll be 
home from college in a few days, now, 
for the summer.” 

“What year is she, in college?” I 
asked, as soon as I had recovered from 
my surprise ; the farm-house was a very 
small one, and, in spite of the fact 
that I had found it in the course of 
a walk, not particularly accessible. It 
did not indicate an intimate union with 
the college whose name my hostess had 
mentioned. 

The mother told me; and then she 
repeated, “ I’d like you to see her.” 

It happened that I was planning to 
go to the daughter’s college the next 
week ; and I, of course, said this to the 
mother, and added that I should be 
most happy to meet her daughter upon 
that occasion. “ Perhaps you will give 
me a letter of introduction to her,” I 
suggested. 

“If you just tell her you know her 
mother, I guess that’ll be introduction 
enough,” said the woman, simply. 

“She must take great delight in college 
life,” I said, after the brief silence which 
followed. 

“Yes,” said the girl’s mother; “ she 
does. She is getting a good education, 
and she enjoys everything about it. | 
always meant she should have it,” went 
on the woman, with quiet satisfaction, 
“from the time she was a little girl; 
and every summer, for years, I’ve taken 


boarders to earn money so she could. 
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It’s been hard work, but it’s been worth 
doing. IfIdo say it, being her mother, 
a girl couldn’t suit me better than my 
daughter does. She’s a good girl, and 
her mind’s bright.” 

When, a little later, my new acquaint- 
ance was leaving me at the door of my 
temporary abiding-place in the neighbor- 
hood, to which she had very kindly 
driven me in one of the farm wagons, 
she said, with a tender smile which made 
her firm lips very softly beautiful: “‘ Write 
and tell me how you like my daughter.” 

Very nearly the first thing I -did the 
next week when I went to the college 
town was to present myself to the 
daughter, according to the mother’s sim- 
ple injunction. She was a charmingly 
fresh and eager young girl; and, as her 
mother had said, no introduction beyond 
my acquaintanceship with her mother 
was even remotely needed. 

“ Do you know my mother very well?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, no,” I replied; and I recounted 
to her in detail my single, and entirely 
accidental, visit to her home. 

“TI suppose you will be there after 
Commencement,” I said, partly to break 
one of the silences into which I found 
myself more prone to fall with her than 
with her mother. 

“Yes,” the girl answered; “and then 
the boarders begin! My mother has 
taken summer boarders ever since I can 
remember, so I might go to college. I 
help her, but it’s hard for her, I know, 
to do so much. After I graduate I’m 
going to teach; and when I’ve saved 
enough, I am going to take my mother 
to Europe for a whole summer, where 
she won’t see a boarder!” Then, less 
vehemently, she added: “ Not many 
girls have a mother like mine. She’s 
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thought of me and planned for me all 
the time ever since Iwas born. Itmakes 
all the difference in the world to a per- 
son ; because no one except one’s mother 
ever does it, and if she doesn’t one has 
to miss it.” She looked at me shyly. 
“T’d rather miss almost anything else 
than have missed having that kind of a 
mother !”’ she concluded. 

When I wrote to tell her mother how 
very much indeed I liked her daughter, 
I told her this also. 

One result of my visit to that daughter’s 
college was the acquisition of an interest 
in summer boarders in connection with 
the lives of women on farms, which led 
me to ask one of my friends whose home 
is a farm-house, and who, moreover, 
has—to use the colloquial phrase—taken 
boarders during several summers, if she 
thought these city visitors exerted a good 
influence, as some persons believed, or, 
as some other persons feared, had a dis- 
turbing effect, upon the life, not partic- 
ularly of her household, but of any rural 
community. 

After a few moments’ consideration, 
she replied, not without a certain degree 
of amusement at the expense of those 
solemn social scientists who seek to 
generalize on so variable a subject as 
the summer boarder, “It depends upon 
the kind of people they happen to be, 
and upon the kind of people the members 
of the rural community happen to be!” 

So far as I have known them, these 
latter have been of a very fine kind 
indeed. All that I saw of their lives, 
and all that I learned of their ideals, 
aroused the homage which good women 
always awaken; while all that I heard 
their children say regarding them kin- 
died the affection which true mothers 
never fail to inspire. 
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Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography’ 


r ‘HIS book will probably produce 
in the reader a variety of con- 
flicting impressions, unless his 

prejudices prevent him from appreciat- 
ing the different aspects of its author’s 
character. The admirers of Mr. Spencer 
can find in if abundant material for 
admiration; the critics of Mr. Spencer 
can find in it abundant material for 
criticism ; he who can read it with as 
little prejudice as the author manifests 
in writing it will find in. it abundant 
material for reflection. 

What strikes us first of all is the fact 
that Mr. Spencer has thought himself of 
sufficient importance to the world to be 
worth writing about to the extent of 
twelve hundred pages. . There are lives 
full of adventure, like that of General 
Grant, whose autobiography is wholly 
unegoistic, being really the story of a 


great drama as viewed by one of its - 


chief actors. There are other lives 
which are spent in such social activities 
that the autobiography becomes a series 
of moving pictures, a kind of cinemato- 
graph, of which the autobiographer is 
only the operator. Such is the autobi- 
ography of Senator Hoar, which is al- 
most _ absolutely unegotistic. But Mr. 
Spencer’s life was wholly unadventurous 
and generally unsocial. He had a very 
moderate educational equipment as a 
civil engineer; left this vocation for 
journalism; passed by an easy transi- 
tion from journalism to periodical writ- 
ing, and from that into philosophical 
writing, which was at first published 
in quasi-periodical form; lived as a 
recluse; and in his autobiography de- 
votes himself almost exclusively to 
describing himself, his life, his writings, 
the difficulties under which they were 
written, the greater difficulties under 
which they were published, the manner 
of their reception, and their true inter- 
pretation. The narrator is himself the 
central subject, one might almost say 
the sole subject, of his narration. 

And yet he can hardly be called ego- 
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tistical; certainly he cannot be truly 
accused of being self-conceited. For 
with his very serious estimate of himself 
as a central figure in the nineteenth-cen- 
tury world of thought, there is a curious 
capacity for regarding himself as he 
regards every one else, almost wholly 
without either prejudice or passion. 
His enmities and his friendships are 
alike very moderate. Warmth can 
rarely be predicated of him, heat never. 
One can easily conceive of him as being 
irritable at times—his ill health snight 
have produced irritability ; but one can- 
not conceive of him as ever splendidly 
angry or enthusiastically admiring or 
tenderly affectionate. He says of him- 


self very truly, “ The critical tendency 


dominant in me, because perpetually 
exercised by father and grandfather, 
has .. . partially debarred me from the 
pleasures of admiration, by making me 
too much awake to mistakes and short- 
comings.” Yet this is not, as he calls 
it, “the fault-finding spirit;” it is rather 
the critical spirit, that is, the passion to 
examine, to analyze, to dissect, to judge. 
It is impossible simultaneously to admire 
the beauty and fragrance of a flower and 
pick it to pieces for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its component parts ; one may be 
both an artistand a botanist, but not at the 
same time and in the same mental oper- 
ation. Herbert Spencer always picked 
the flowers to pieces. Neither animosity 
nor admiration, nor even love, could keep 
him from indulging in the process of 
mental dissection. He analyzes his 
dearest friends as coolly as though they 


were objects in natural history. This 


is not because he had no affection 
for them, but because his passion for 
analysis was his dominant passion, 
from the tyranny of which he never 
could and perhaps never really desired 
to escape. 

This analytical passion gives to his 
occasional portraits great piquancy. 
The dissection of characters constitutes 
a common social entertainment, and is 
popularly supposed to be the especial 
delight of old ladies in tea-table circles ; 
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but our observation leads us to believe 
that it has no less fascination for the 
masculine than for the feminine mind. 
It is generally very clumsily done in the 
club and the tea-party. It is done by 
Herbert Spencer with consummate gen- 
ius; had he possessed a dramatic faculty 
equal to his analytical faculty, he would 
have made a great novelist. It is true 
that there are some characters whom he 
cannot comprehend and for whom he 
has only condemnation—the men who 
are not analytical nor even discriminat- 
ing, but only esthetic or emotional, such 
as Ruskin and Carlyle. But, in general, 
his etposition of character is alike pas- 
sionless and lucid. Striking illustra- 
tions of this are afforded by his critical 
sketches of his father, his mother, his 
grandfather, his uncles, George Eliot, 
Mr. Huxley, and Mr. Tyndall. 

But the most pre-eminent illustration 
is afforded by his curiously impersonal 
analysis of himself. He has, beyond 
any writer we recall, the power to set 
himself over against himself and sit in 
judgment on himself. One cannot im- 
agine his uttering the prayer, “ Search 
me, O God.” He feels himself quite 
competent to search himself; there is 
in his life and character no mystery 
which he cannot understand; and if 


love does not prevent a dispassionately - 


scientific analysis of his mother, neither 
does self-love interfere with an equally 
dispassionately scientific analysis of his 
own motives. We do not remember 
ever to have read anything in literature 
quite comparable to the “ Reflections ” 
with which this autobiography is brought 
to a close. In these analyses of his 
motives—for they recur from time to 
time in these volumes, though nowhere 
so comprehensively and fully as in the 
last and supplementary chapter—mod- 
esty does not prevent his full apprecia- 
tion of his own virtues, nor does any fear 
of self-humiliation prevent an equally 
frank recognition of his defects. The 
reader’s first and quite accurate impres- 
Sion that he has no particular sorrow 
for his faults and failures is balanced 
by perceiving that neither has he any 
joy in his virtues and his achievements. 
Iie is simply intellectually interested to 
fiud out what kind of a creature this 
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man Herbert Spencer is; the relative 
ethical values of the qualities concern 
him as little as the relative commercial 
values in the plants when he puts them 
under the microscope to study their cir- 
culatory system. 

We shall not attempt here to report 
his self-analysis: to do so fully’ would’ 
be impossible ; to do so partially would 
be unjust. Nor shall we attempt any 
analysis of our own; for it would be 
based on his analysis and would be far 
less satisfactory. We only point out 
two defects in his character which we- 
think partly explain the defects in his’ 
philosophy, and at least partially explain 
the reason why Spencerianism has 
proved to be but a passing though a 
popular phase of philosophic thought. 

The first defect is the non-catholicity 
of his mind—a quality which prevented 
him from ever becoming a scholar. To’ 
be catholic-minded is to be modest- 
minded ; it is to recognize, on the one 
hand, that no man can by any possibility 
see and comprehend all truth, and, on 
the other, that any sincere seeker after ' 
truth has seen some aspect of it which 
is worth his own reporting and other 
men’s seeing. Herbert Spencer believed 
neither one of these things ; he believed 
that he could formulate a universology 
which would constitute a comprehensive 
scheme of all truth, and consequently 
that no man’s teaching was worth his 
considering unless it would fit in with 
and help to illustrate this comprehensive 
scheme. It was not by accident, it was’ 
by choice and by temperament, that he 
wrote his philosophy without any con- 
siderable study of the works of previous 
philosophers. Until his thirty-first year 
questions in philosophy had not attracted 
his attention. ‘On my father’s shelves,” 
he writes, “‘ during the years of my youth 
and early manhood, there had been a 
copy of Locke’s Essays, which I had 
never looked into; and as I had not 
utilized a book constantly at hand, it 
may naturally be inferred that I had. 
not troubled myself to obtain other 
books dealing with the same and kindred 
topics.” He had barely glanced at 
Mill’s Logic; had read a few pages in 
Kant’s Critique, but he rejected its first 
statements, and so went no further; was 
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never able to worry through more than 
a few pages of Plato; we do not think 
that he mentions Aristotle; there is 
nothing to indicate that he had ever 
acquainted himself with the Scotch phi- 
losophers. He declares of himself that 
he was “always an impatient reader.” 
“It has always,” he says, “ been out of 
the question for me to go on reading a 
book the fundamental principles of 
which I entirely dissent from... . I, 
without thinking much about the matter, 
take it for granted that if the funda- 
mental principles are wrong the rest 
cannot be right; and thereupon cease 
reading—being, I suspect, rather glad 
of an excuse for doing so.” That this 
was rather the excuse than the reason 
for laying the book down is indicated 
by the fact that he read but very little 
of any kind of serious literature. Other 
excuses served as well to furnish escape 
from the fancied obligation of reading 
Homer and Dante. 

This absence of scholarship, or at 
least of “ book-learning,”’ is characteristic 
of him. His scholastic education never 
carried him much if at all beyond what 
a high school would give the American 


boy. He was never in college, nor did 
he by subsequent reading supply the 


deficiencies of his earlier education. “I 
paid little attention,” he says, “to what 
had been written upon either ethics or 
politics. Partly this was due to my 
impatience of reading in general (¢:xcept- 
ing of course light reading), which has 
always made getting through a grave 
book a difficulty.” In another connec- 
tion he explains this lack of reading by 
the sentence, “Thinking was always 
more pleasurable than either reading 
or doing.” His philosophy has been 
evolved out of his own consciousness. 
It has not been mentally studied out; it 
has been hatched out by brooding. He 
gives an interesting and suggestive ac- 
count of this meditative process, but too 
long to be quoted and difficult to con- 
dense. In all this is a certain merit, a 
mark, if the reader please, of a kind of 
genius; and yet the man who up to his 
thirty-first year had never studied phi- 
losophy and scarcely ever read a philo- 
sophical book, and nevertheless could 
begin, without any appearance of hesi- 
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tation, in his thirty-second year to write 
a system of universal philosophy, by 
which he proposed to solve the problems 
of the universe and set the world right 
in its philosophical thinking, might 
naturally be expected to show in the 
product more audacity of conviction 
than breadth of view. 

The other defect in Herbert Spencer’s 
character is that dominating passion for 
analysis of which we have spoken above, 
and of which he frequently speaks in 
his autobiography. He truly says that 
“ intellectual analysis is at variance with 
esthetic appreciation.” But it is equally 
at variance with ethical appreciation. 
The religious life, like the zsthetic life, 
transcends analysis. It cannot be un- 
derstood by one who has deprived him- 
self of simple admiration. And that 
Herbert Spencer was without the power 
of simple admiration is abundantly illus- 
trated, indeed is frankly, though without 
regret, acknowledged. The truths of 
goodness, like the truths of beauty—for 
Huxley is surely right in saying that 
“goodness is a kind of beauty ”—do not 
yield themselves up to simple intellect- 
ual analysis; they cannot be discovered 
by a microscope, nor their nature re- 
vealed in a laboratory; and he who sees 
truth only through the critical faculty, 
and no truth which the critical faculty 
cannot disclose, must probably always 
reach the conclusion of Herbert Spen- 
cer: “I hold that we are as utterly 
incompetent to understand the ultimate 
nature of things, or origin of them, as 
the deaf man is to understand sounds 
or the blind man light.” Escape from 
this silent darkness will never be found 
by the exercise of the critical faculty. 
It would perhaps be too much to say 
that to this conclusion Herbert Spencer 
came at last; but it is certainly both 
interesting and significant that the last 
words he addressed to the reading pub- 
lic constitute an indirect affirmation of 
this truth. The words with which he 
closes his autobiography, and so takes 
leave of the world, are as follows: 

Thus religious creeds, which in one way 
or other occupy the sphere that. rational 
interpretation seeks to occupy and fails, and 
fails the more the more it seeks, I have come 


to regard with a sympathy based on need: 
feeling that dissent from them results. from 
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inability to accept the solutions offered, 
ee with the wish that solutions could be 
found. 


What is this but saying with Hamlet, 
“ There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy,” and with Pascal, “ The 
heart has reasons of its own that the 
reason knows not of ”? What is it but 
recognizing that truth which is the basis 
of all religious creeds of every descrip- 
tion, as it is formulated by Professor 
William James—“ They [the mystical 
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states] break down the authority of the 
non-mystical or rationalistic conscious- 
ness, based upon the understanding and 
the senses alone. They show it to be 
only one kind of consciousness. They 
open out the possibility of other orders 
of truth, in which, so far as anything in 
us vitally responds to them, we may 
freely continue to have faith”? It is to 
this faith in a sphere of truth which 
transcends the rationalistic. conscious- 
ness that Herbert Spencer points in his 
last message to mankind. 


Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


Any of these books 


will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the 
published price, with postage added when the price is marked “ net.” 


American Colonies in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury (The). By Herbert L. Osgood, Ph.D. In2 
be Ny he Macmillan Co., New York. 6x9 in. 

, net. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Ancient History. By Philip Van Ness 
Myers. Illustrated. (Revised Edition.) Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 5x8in. 639 pages. 

Constitutional History of the United States. 


By Nelson Case. The Crow Press, New York. 
5x74 in. 292 pages. 


Crisis (The). By Winston Churchill. (Mac- 
millan Paper Novel Series.) ‘The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 4%x/71n. 522 pages. 25c. 

Another issue of a capital series of paper- 

covered fiction in which only books really 

worth while are included. 


Early Western Travels, 1748-1846. Edited 
with Notes, etc., by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D. 
Vol. [V. Cuming’s Tour to the Western Coun- 
try (1807 3809) The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cieve- 
land, 644x944 in. 377 pages. 

Ecclesiastical Discipline: A Charge to the 
Clergy and Laity of the Diocese of Vermont. 
By Rt. Rev. A.C.A. Hall, D.D. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 5%x8 in. 34 pages. Paper 
bound, 

Eleven Orations of Cicero: With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. By Robert W. 
Tunstall. Illustrated. (Second Edition.) Uni- 
versity Publishing Co., New York. 5x7%in. 570 
pages. 

First Shearing (The). By M. Batterham 
Lindesay. Whittet & Shepperson, Richmond, Va. 
5% x8 in. 299 pages. 

Givers (The). By Mary E. Wilkins. _Illus- 
trated. Harper Bros., New York. 5x7% in. 
2% pages. $1.25. 


A group of short stories in Miss Wilkins’s 
best and most characteristic vein ; sketches 
of quaint or “cranky ” New England char- 
acters, a studied from the life, and 
drawn with precision and humor. In these 
short stories Miss Wilkins is dealing with 
the subjects which she knows at first hand; 
and the strength of her work, which lies in 


its knowledge of a certain narrow type of 
New England character, in a certain class 
of New England communities, is fully de- 
veloped in the distinctness with which her 
men and women stand out against the 
homely and in some cases sordid background 
of village or home life. 


New England in Letters. By Rufus Rock- 
well Wilson. Illustrated. The A. Wessels Com- 
pany, New York. 5x7% in. 384 pages. $1.50, 


net. 

The author has before this done very com- 
mendable work in the form of books pre- 
senting literary and historic associations of 
various sections of the country. In the pres- 
ent volume he records the outcome of jour- 
neys to the houses, villages, and towns with 
which are: especially associated the names of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, Holmes, and other New England liter- 
ary celebrities, while special chapters are 
accorded to the Berkshires and to Connecti- 
cut. The volume is entirely unpretentious 
as regards any critical estimate of the au- 
thors, but it is pleasingly written and Mr. 
Wilson has collated from various sources 
anecdotes and _ incidents—some familiar, 
others which will be new to almost all read- 
ers. In short, the book is readable but not 
important. It contains several colored pic- 
tures of famous homes. 


Poems of a Child (The): Being Poems 
Written between the Ages of Six and Ten. 
By Julia Cooley. R. H. Russell, New York. 
4%x7 in. 151] pages. $1. 

It is dangerous to arouse self-consciousness 

in a child; perhaps the punishment of a 

millstone around his neck would not be too 

severe for the man who carelessly thus 
offends a little one. But Mr. Le Gallienne 
wishes the readers of these verses to regard 
them, not as the work of an infant prodigy, 
but as the “expression of a gift already at 
work,” demanding serious attention. No 
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one can doubt that the little girl has true 
gg erg st her feeling for beauty outran 
er first knowledge of writing or reading. 
Fortunately, she did not know that to most 
eople poetry means rhyme, and her sweet 

ittle verses, unrhymed, are better than those 
in which she tries to match sounds. In one 
of her quaintly named note-books she sets 
down “sentences that I make up.” This, for 
a child under ten years of age, is remarkable: 

Love doth make stars to shine 

In the gray, grieving skies of care. 
She makes deliciously childlike errors when 
she writes thus about the clover: 

You dear little downy flower, 

I foundest thee down by the hill; 
1 have played with thee by the hour, 
Why art thou so still? 

The happy spirit, quick observation, true 
sense of language, and evidently congenial 
home atmosphere, all possessed in abun- 
dance by Julia Cooley, should augur well for 
future attainment. 


Songs of a Child and Other Poems. By 
“Darling.” (Third Edition.) Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 5X74 in. 

Lady Florence Douglas tells us that in her 

lonely, misunderstood childhood the friend- 

ship and sympathy of Lord Lytton was the 
one happiness given her. By his advice her 
verses written before sixteen were published. 
“If the present volume were not the third 
edition, we should have pronounced his 
advice unfortunate, but some demand must 
have indorsed his taste. The weak little 
thoughts of a morbid child put into halting 
numbers, followed by several more ambi- 
tious pieces echoing the writings familiar to 
the English or Scotch reader of ordinary 
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advantages, and completed by a set of love 
songs and “visions,” none of which show 
the divine spark of genius, make up a bulky 
volume, containing also three highly colored 
portraits of the young author and her father, 
the seventh Marquis of Queensberry. “Abel 
Avenged”? and “The Sceptic’s Defence” 
are youthful. outbursts, in many words} 
against the harsh theological teaching which 
the child heard and resented with her. whole 
heart. Some of the ae in these, writ- - 
ten before the age of fifteen, show the min- 

gled effect of browsing in a library and revolt 

against Calvinism. oy ig 


Strenuous Epigrams of Theodore Roosevelt. 
The H. M. Caldwell Co., New York. 4%x6% 1n. 
77 pages. 

Whistler as I Knew Him. By Mortimer 
Menpes. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 8x1l0%in. 153 pages. $10, net. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Widow’s Mite and Other Psychic Phenomena 
The). By Isaac K. Funk. Funk & Wagnalls 
o., New York. 6X9 in. 538 pages. $2, net. 
A story widely printed a year ago about the 
alleged finding of a lost coin of value—“ the 
Widow’s Mite ””—through a communication 
from the spirit of Henry Ward Beecher, 
contained so many errors that a correct ver- 
sion of the facts was promised as soon as 
an exhaustive investigation could be made. 
The result of this is incorporated in a few 
pages of this volume, in which Dr, Funk 
presents at length and in detail his views 
of the fascinating and difficult problems in- 
volved in the psychic phenomena which some 
scientific investigators are now inclined to 
connect with the agency of discarnate intelli- 
gences. 


Correspondence 


Letters addressed to the Editors of The Outlook, to receive any attention whatever, 
must in all cases be accompanied by the name and address of the writer. Names will 
not be published if a request to that effect ts made by the writer, but no attention, either 
personal or editorial, can be paid to anonymous communications. 


The Transportation Tax—Who Pays It?? 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Who pays the freight? That is the ques- 
tion now being asked in all earnestness by 
the citizens of several of our Western States, 
where movements are on foot to secure leg- 
islation either creating State railroad com- 
missions* or enlarging the powers of those 
already in existence. 

It is coming to be realized more and more 
by the great mass of citizens that the sub- 
ject of State regulation of railroad rates, 
through impartial tribunals, is one that more 
nearly affects them, touches their purses 
more directly, than any other of a kindred 
nature; for, of all the taxes paid by the 
average citizen, there is none that approxi- 


1See editorial on this subject in this :ssue—THE 
EDITORS, 


mates in magnitude the “transportation 
tax.” This may be readily seen by compar- 
ing it with the taxes collected by the United 
States in one year from all sources, both 
direct and indirect. Testifying before a 
committee of Congress, Judge Clements, of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
stated that in the year 1901 these amounted 
to $584,000,000, or but a little more than a 
third of the freight charges paid to the rail- 
roads of the country during the same period. 

What is a freight rate? It is an element 
of the cost of everything that enters into the 
material life and well-being of the people. 
Generally speaking, there is not a stitch of 
clothing, there is not a piece of furniture, 
there is scarcely an article of food, a neces- 
sity or a luxury, that has not borne that tax— 
a tax uncontrolled except by competition, a 
tax that is arbitrarily fixed, and in the mak- 
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ing of which the public at large is utterly 
without representation. 

It is a matter that vitally affects both the 
producing and consuming classes. As a 
rule, the middleman Jays the freight; but 
he does not bear the burden of it. He 
merely collects the tax for the railroad com- 
pany, either deducting it from the price paid 
to the producer at the initial point of ship- 
ment or adding it to the charge made to the 
consumer. His only concern is that the 
rate shall not be greater than that paid by 
his competitor under substantially similar 
conditions. The person upon whom the tax 
really falls has no legal rights in relation to 
it; neither cause in court nor relations with 
the carrier which will compel equitable treat- 
ment, unless the commonwealth of which he 
is a * bulwark” takes such measures as will 
afford due protection to him. - 

Only of late years, however, has there 
been a realization of this fact on the part of 
the masses. Most of the remedial legisla- 
tion already secured has been brought about 
by the efforts of the middlemen—the mer- 
chants and shippers of the country, who have 
sought to obtain relief not so much from 
excessive rates as from discrimination of 
vatious kinds. If rates are stable, uniform, 
and open to all alike, it makes very little 
difference to the middleman what their 
amount may be, provided, merely, that no 
undue preference is given in the way of 
lower rates to a competing point. It is only 
in the case of discrimination between sec- 
tions or localities that complaint is now 
made by the middleman, for existing statutes 
throughout the country have removed many 
of the transportation evils formerly affectin 
trade; but the great body of producers, an 
to a limited extent the consumers, are now 
awakened to a sense of the importance of 
securing rates that are equitable and reason- 
able in themselves. 

In order to accomplish this, appeal must 
be made to the legislators, for the railroads 
have in most instances adopted a policy of 
charging “all that the traffic will bear,” and 
it is therefore necessary to provide for the 
establishment of boards of commissioners, 
quasi-judicial in character but with adminis- 
trative powers, whose duty it shall be either 
to fix maximum schedules of rates, or to pro- 
vide, upon full hearing of all parties in inter- 
est, what change shall be made in rates found 
to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminative. 
lhirty States now enjoy the benefits of such 
commissions, twenty of them having plenary 
powers ; and, with perhaps two exceptions, 
they are said to work in harmony both with 
the shippers and ‘the railroad ‘companies. 
In the majority of cases their decisions are 
not contested, and, in fact, these mostly par- 
take of the nature of suggestions, which are 
complied with by- the carriers without the 
issuance of formal orders. The railroads 
are amply protected against “ oppression ” 
by constitutional provisions, and if their 
egitimate interests are attacked they have 
recourse in the courts ; but it has been almost 
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the universal experience that clothing com- 
missioners with large powers tends to make 
them: very conservative, and, as they are 
usually continued: in office for long periods 
of time, they become thoroughly versed in 
every phase of the transportation problem. 

In the States above mentioned, concerted 
action is being taken by organizations of 
shippers and producers, as well as by indi- 
viduals, to secure pledges from candidates 
for the Legislature that they will favor the 
desired legislation; and it is gratifying to 
note that, with one exception, these move- 
ments are non-partisan in character. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that the 
question is purely one of economics and 
should not be dragged in the mire of poli- 
tics, as so many others have been. 


C. A. TUPPER. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Cuban Orphans 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have lately returned from Guantanamo, 
Cuba, where I visited the Home and School 
for Orphans. It is a most worthy charity 
and in great need of funds. This home was 
opened immediately after the war with Spain 
to shelter destitute children, and soon after 
the opening there were thirty-four orphans 
comfortably housed: There were so many 
applicants after the opening of the Home 
that Mrs. M. A. Brooks, who established the 
Home, decided to open a school where girls 
could be trained as housemaids. A kinder- 
garten and a day nursery were started later, 
and from December, 1899, until June, 1903, 
there were over two hundred children in the 
Home. Since June, 1903, it has been neces- 
sary to _ up most of the day scholars for 
want of funds, and unless money can be raised 
the Home must be closed. There are at pres- 
ent twenty-two orphans in the Home, and as 
many more attend the school, some of whom 
are so poor that they must be fed at the 
Home. About forty pupils of the better 
class pay a’small amount for their tuition. 
Mothers’ Meetings and Bands of Mercy, in 
connection with the School, are established 
and much appreciated. 
~ The Home and School received a small 
amount from the Government during the 
intervention, and Mrs. Brooks’s friends in 
this country contributed certain funds, which 
are now exhausted. The local subscription 
for the School is about $60 monthly, and $30 
monthly from the municipality. Last winter 
Mrs. Brooks visited New York and Boston 
and raised about $2,400, which, with the 
subscriptions above mentioned, have sup- 
ported the School until recently. At present 
the School is practically withoutfunds. The 
appointments of the School are simple. 
Everything is clean and ship-shape. The 
children are intelligent, bright-eyed, and 
beautiful. There are no servants connected 
with the School, as the teachers and children 
do all the housework. 

Will not the readers of this please send 
money for the School to Mrs. M. A. Brooks, 
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Guantanamo, Cuba? Post-office orders or 

checks on any of our banks can be cashed in 

Guantanamo. A.V. WADHAMS, | 
Captain U. S. Navy, Commanding. 


Sea Breeze 


On the Coney Island beach, between the 
resorts of ‘* Dreamland” and “ Luna Park,” 
where the crowds walk up and down amid 
exciting attractions and exclusive Sea Gate, 
a residence park barred against intruders, is 
a long gray building, bright with gleams ot 
nasturtiums, wherein the Association for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor 
houses its summer guests. They come to it 
in many ways, through application, report 
of visitor, invitation from the society, or 
receipt of a letter which says, “* My baby 
won’t live through the summer without 
change of air. For God’s sake help us.” 
For only those are taken to whom a period 
of change and rest is an absolute necessity, 
and many whoare well are reluctantly refused, 
for the ailing must be considered first. 

But no one ails very long in the fresh ocean 
breeze, and two weeks makes a wonderful 
difference in mother and baby. A row of 
ailantus-trees shelters the front of the house, 
and in their shade or on the wide verandas 
the women sit with their babies, while in the 
sand the children dig and play, or paddle in 
the “ big river,” their first name for the sea. 

At seven o’clock the children gather on 
the porch and shake the sand out of their 
shoes, preparatory to obeying the bell that 
summons them to bed. Two large, airy 
dormitories hold the elder boys and girls, of 
whose care the mothers are relieved, each 
having in a wing of the building her room 
for herself and her baby or younger child. 
Last midsummer, when the pressure for ad- 
mittance was very great, it was thought 
better to put two children together in one of 
the little white beds, rather than leave one 
in the city. This‘was protested against by 
a visitor with more theory than experience, 
and a child was questioned as to whether 
she liked a bedfellow. She answered simply, 
“There are five of us at home.” Ina quiet 
corner of the building the aged women— 
never considered in planning summer out- 
ings, but welcomed here—are placed. One 
of them, on leaving, remarked, “ This is the 
first real good time I have had in twenty 
years.” All night long a nurse is within 
call of the mothers in the babies’ wing, and 
few of them return to their homes without 
new ideas as to care andcleanliness. Every 
few — a nurse will gather the women 
around her for informal talks on elementary 
hygiene, and,as one woman remarked proudly 
“What I haven’t learned about the care of 
children off them nurses ain’t worth know- 


ing.” 

= evening the women and the elder 
children gather in a large downstairs room, 
where a piano stands, to dance and sing, to 
enjoy the farces which a group of young 
men from one of the Settlements may come 
down to act for them, and to take part in 
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what none of their city homes make possible, 
a pleasant social evening. The response to 
entertain and to be entertained is immediate, 
and the mother of four children, in gingham 
sack and apron, gets up to accompany a 
neatly dressed attendant in the steps of a 
lively Irish jig. 

For the many to whom a longer stay can- 
not be given, day excursions are provided, 
and during July and August parties are 
brought down for a day. Very noticeable 
at Sea Breeze is the atmosphere of cheer 
and friendliness. Perhaps the fact that 
families come together helps to create a 
home feeling, but there is nothing institu- 
tional about the place, but rather the free- 
dom of a large summer boarding-house, with 
less of its friction. 

The endowments of the Association are 
not sufficient to cover the need which the 
summer brings to the city poor, and this 
year appeal is being made for small contri- 

utions, in the thought that very many people 
who would hesitate over larger gifts would 
gladly give a dime or a quarter toward pro- 
viding fresh air and an outing for those who 
otherwise would have none. One dollar 

ives four children a happy day on the 

each, and to send a aa pe baby to 
Sea Breeze for one week costs five dollars. 
A friend has offered to duplicate every gift 
which comes in sums of two dollars or less, 
and it is hoped that a bountiful number of 
contributions will be received by the Treas- 
urer, Robert Shaw Minturn, United Chari- 
ties Building, New York. 

A few hundred yards from the home build- 
ing, on the other side of a structure now 
used as a restaurant, which clearly ought to 
be acquired and added to Sea Breeze, the 
Association is conducting an experiment, 
tried for the first time in this country, of an 
ocean tuberculosis camp. On the Continent 
it has been found that for bone and glandu- 
lar tuberculosis ocean air is the best treat- 
ment, and large hospitals have been erected 
at Breck and Margate. Around a circular 
flooring, giving easy access to every part of 
the camp, eight or ten tents are grouped for 
protection by yo of the thirty children 
who have come from New York hospitals 
and tenements to receive from nature what 
science cannot give. Hard cases they are; 
one little girl of ten has spent five years in 
as many hospitals. Another, flaxen-haired, 
and with the sweetest smile, lies patiently 
on her back all day long and cannot share 
the children’s play save as they come to her 
side. Many are bandaged, some are small 
babies, yet one and all are beginning to re- 
flect the healthfulness born of the sunshine 
and fresh air in which they spend the entire 
day, bathing in the morning and frolicking or 
lying in the sand for many hours. A doctor 
and five nurses are in residence, for of 
course constant attention is needed, but all 
are waiting for Sun and air to effect the 
cure and give the signal to raise a hundred 
such outdoor sanitariums for the three thou- 
sand tuberculosis children in New York. 





